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1. 

of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  development  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  idea  that  the  school  is  only  preliminary  to  the 
education  of  life  ;  that  it  simjdy  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  student 
an  instrument  with  which  he  may  work  in  a  life-long  course  of 
study ;  it  gives  him  the  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate 
others’  thoughts  and  to  reason  out  conclusions  for  himself. 

The  tendency  of  jiopulation  at  the  inesent  time  is  to  collect  in 
cities.  About  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  urban  now,  while 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  only  3  per  cent,  was  urban.  This 
fact  has  had  a  wide  influence  on  the  condition  of  society.  In 
cities,  people  are  really  alone  ;  more  solitary,  in  fact,  than  in  the 
country,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  patriarchal  interest  of  all  in  a 
neighborhood  in  each  other’s  affairs.  In  the  city  it  is  not  so. 
You  may  live  in  the  same  street  for  years  and  never  know  your 
next  door  neighbor.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  tendency  of 
this  age  is  to  independence,  or  rather  to  isolation.  Now,  many 
of  the  individuals  in  a  community  are  weaklings  in  one  respect  or 
another ;  they  need  not  so  much  justice  as  nurture.  There  are 
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those  who,  though  keen,  intellectually,  have  their  moral  sense 
blunted  either  wilfully  or  by  early  training  ;  they  form  the  crimi¬ 
nal  class.  Others  are  weak,  mentall}',  and  sooner  or  later  become 
insane.  Still  others,  while  their  intentions  are  good,  lack  that 
tact  and  thrift  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  business  and 
hence  become  paupers.  And  pauperism  is  a  very  nest  of  all  evils, 
including  crime  and  insanity.  Now  it  is  the  business  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  aiming  to  benetit  men  to  give  help  to  these  classes  —  not 
such  help  as  will  result  in  making  them  more  dependent  than 
ever,  but  helping  them  to  help  themselves,  which  is  the  only  help 
worthy  of  the  name.  To  this  self-help  there  is  nothing  so  condu¬ 
cive  as  education. 

I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  so-called  extensive  university 
education  —  that  is,  of  after  school  education  —  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  this  system  of  helpfulness,  and  is  the  line  along 
which  the  endeavoi-s  of  the  Young  Men’s  ('hristian  A.ssociation 
may  be  directed  with  great  profit.  It  will  increase  the  religious 
spirit,  which  will  grow  into  the  missionaiy  spirit.  And  this  leads 
me  to  ask  a  question  right  at  this  point.  What  is  it  that  distin¬ 
guishes  Christianity  from  the  other  religions  of  the  world?  In 
this  age  of  newspapers,  in  this  day  of  univers.al  enlightenment, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  obscurity,  as  well  as  enlightenment  in  the 
air.  Now,  we  have  l)een  told,  for  instance,  by  those  who,  in  our 
time,  are  studying  the  comparative  history  of  religions  ;  who  are 
trying  to  find  out  how  Christianity  is  i<lentified  with  the  other 
religions  ;  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  religion  of  Confucius  is 
as  good  as  that  of  Christ  —  we  have  been  told  by  them  that  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmins,  or  Hindoos,  the  religion  of  the  Budd¬ 
hists  and  of  the  Egyptians,  all  have  the  same  great  truth  in  them 
as  Christianity.  Let  us  consider  that  point,  because  it  is  very 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  subject.  Is  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  any  lietter,  or  any  worse,  than  an  ethical 
society  —  a  society  that  believes  in  cultivating  ethics  and  preaches 
Confucius  as  much  as  it  preaches  Christ?  I  .say  that  Christianity 
is  toto  eoelo  different  from  any  other  religion.  And  1  say  further, 
that  it  is  perfectly  easy'  to  show  it  in  a  i)urely  secular  way,  with¬ 
out  dealing  with  the  dogmas  of  the  church  —  with  these  theologi¬ 
cal  forms  in  which  the  church  has  put  the  truth,  and  in  which 
it  has  been  taught  to  the  jieople  —  we  can  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  purely  scientific  manner,  and  we  ciin  discover  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  ('hristian  religion  over  other  religions. 
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Now,  let  US  say  in  the  beginning  that  the  (Oriental  religions,  of 
Asia,  China,  Hindoostan,  Thiljet,  also  more  or  less  of  Western 
Asia,  and  those  which  cluster  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  and  the  religion  of  Asia 
Minor,  do  not  hold  to  a  rev^ealed  God.  In  the  Christian  religion 
we  have  a  revealed  God  in  a  special  sense ;  (Christianity  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  “  revealed  ”  religion  as  contradistinguished  from  any  other 
religion  that  has  ever  been.  The  other  religions  teach  that  God 
is  a  transcendent  Heing,  who  is  so  high  that  he  cannot  condescend 
to  the  finite,  that  he  cannot  give  any  subsistence  to  the  finite  ; 
and  it  follows  from  this,  that  if  we  would  be  like  God,  we  must 
get  rid  of  our  humanity. 

The  Hindoo,  to  become  like  Hrahma,  wishes  to  get  rid  of  all 
consciousness  of  his  body,  and  will  hold  his  hand  in  one  position 
until  it  is  paralyzed,  or  until  the  finger-nails  grow  right  through 
the  hand,  until  the  arm  shrinks  up,  instead  of  cultivating  the 
body,  as  the  Greeks  did  ;  for  the  Greek  believed  that  his  deity 
was  an  incarnated  personal  deity,  concerned  with  the  body 
especially.  The  Hindoo  believes  that  God  is  a  pure,  empty  exist¬ 
ence —  mere  being,  not  an  existence;  a  being  without  any  quali¬ 
ties  or  attributes  or  functions,  wdth  no  consciousness  and  no 
limitations  whatever ;  that  he  is  nothing,  because  we  can  think 
nothing  about  him  ;  to  give  him  any  attribute  is  to  make  him 
finite. 

The  Hindoo  takes  aw.ay  all  attributes  from  his  God,  and  leaves 
only  pure,  empty  being.  That,  you  see,  is  opposite  to  everything 
in  the  world.  It  is  opposite  not  only  to  the  j)hysical  body,  but 
also  to  the  spiritual  nature  as  well.  The  Hindoo  says  conscious 
being  is  finite  because  the  substance  of  man  is  the  subject  which 
thinks  and  the  object  of  which  he  thinks — as  self  he  is  divided 
into  subject  and  object.  This  divine  being,  Brahma,  cannot  be  a 
self,  but  on  tlie  contrary  must  be  a  selfless  being.  Now\  that  is 
more  or  less  the  doctrine  of  all  Asiatic  religions.  But  when  you 
come  to  the  Egyptians  you  find  that  they  come  almost  to  the  idea 
of  a  God  that  is  personal  like  oui's.  The  Persian  doctrine  makes 
God  dual ;  there  is  a  good  God  and  an  evil  being  opposed  to  him 
—  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  ;  there  is  a  distinction  brought  in,  and 
even  this  is  a  great  step  beyond  the  religions  of  Eastern  Asia, 
though  it  has  not  reached  the  idea  yet  of  a  God  that  can  be 
revealed  to  man.  The  Hindoo  God  if  revealed  in  men  —  that  is 
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to  say,  if  man  becomes  like  Hrahma  —  man  is  destroyed,  for  if 
man  comes  to  tliink  of  him,  even  in  respect  to  one  of  his  attributes, 
then  there  is  placed  a  limitation  to  his  inlinity,  for  there  is 
assumed  some  common  point  between  (lod  and  man.  So  man 
must  think  of  nothing  in  order  to  think  Hrahma,  and  he  must  do 
this  until  he  has  lost  all  consciousness  of  himself  —  in  that  way 
only  can  he  come  into  Hrahma  —  by  self-annihilatit)n.  Nothing 
human,  therefore,  can  ascend  into  the  divine,  l)ecause  the  divine 
is  utterly,  totally,  opposite  to  everything  in  natuie.  (iod.  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  Hindoo  idea,  cannot  be  revealed ;  to  leveal 
him  is  to  make  his  attributes  manifest  —  that  is,  to  make  him  in 
some  point  like  the  human,  and  as  Hrahma  has  no  attributes  at  all 
to  reveal,  there  can  be  no  revelation.  Nowhere,  except  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  can  there  l)e  revelation  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 
revelation. 

Christianity  holds  that  (xod  is  personal,  divine-human  ;  there¬ 
fore  (xod  can  reveal  himself  to  man,  because  He  Iniing  divine- 
human,  man  l)ecoming  divine-human  also  through  the  in-dwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  understand  him,  and  thus  we  see  life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light  in  a  very  wonderful  sense  in  this 
religion.  You  see  the  wide  difference  ;  the  (iod  of  the  Hrahmin 
says  “annihilate  yourself  in  order  to  l)ecome  like  me."  Christ 
says,  “  You  can  be  like  (iod  by  becoming  like  me,  and  in  becom¬ 
ing  like  me  you  shall  become  more  and  more  conscious,  more  and 
more  yourself,  through  all  eternity.’*  So  that  while  there  is  the 
doctrine  of  renunciation  in  the  Christian  as  well  as  in  the  Hindoo 
religion  —  for  we  must  renounce  dependence  on  lower  things  and 
be  more  dependent  on  higher  things  —  still  there  is  also  a  new, 
stronger  personality.  The  Hindoo  religion  sa3’s :  “Renounce 
3’oui-selves  ;  have  no  self  ;  get  rid  of  yourself  entirelv  so  that  noth¬ 
ing  remains  of  you."  ('hristianity  on  the  other  hand  sav’s  :  “  Get 
rid  of  selfishness,"  and  to  get  rid  of  selfishness  is  veiy  different 
from  to  get  rid  of  selfhood,  because  in  getting  rid  of  selfishness  you 
come  into  your  true  sul)stontial  being,  that  which  God  has  planted 
there  to  grow  for  ever  into  his  likeness. 

Now  speaking  of  this  difference  between  Christianity  and 
heathen  religions,  let  us  notice  one  evidence  of  C'hristianity.  We 
have  read  a  great  manj"  evidences  of  Christianit}".  I  do  not  think 
that  ordinary'  books  on  this  subject  have  been  veiy  edifying,  or 
that  people  who  have  doubts  have  verj"  often  found  them  an- 
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swered  in  these  hooks.  But  there  is  one  evidence  of  Christianity 
which  strikes  one  with  more  and  more  force  tlie  more  lie  thinks 
about  it,  the  older  he  grows,  the  more  he  observes  the  different 
beliefs  of  the  world  and  the  different  jihases  of  human  life,  name¬ 
ly:  that  under  any  other  view'  of  the  world  the  problem  of  life  is 
insoluble.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Hindoo  view,  the  Buddhist 
view,  the  view'  which  says  that  man,  in  order  to  grow'  toward  what 
is  substantial  in  this  universe,  must  get  rid  of  himself  entirely,  so 
that  he  shall  be  annihilated  —  in  this  view'  there  is  no  middle 
term,  no  connecting  link,  no  mediation  between  man  and  Hod ; 
and  according  to  it  the  view'  of  life  must  be  what  we  call  pessimis¬ 
tic  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  holds  that  life  is  just  as  bad  a  thing  as  it  can 
possibly  be.  It  is  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  pain,  and  the  only 
good  thing  is  annihilation,  the  getting  rid  of  it  all.  Therefore,  it 
w'ould  he  better  that  man  had  never  lived.  That  is  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  pessimism. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chiistian  religion  says  that  human 
life  is  immortal,  and  that  life  here  is  a  mediation,  a  mediation 
by  which  the  individual  may  and  can  purify  himself  and  make 
himself  like  (iod,  and  that  in  doing  that,  he  builds  up  and 
makes  substantial  his  individuality  through  all  eternity.  That, 
you  see,  takes  the  positive  view'  of  life.  What  can  happen  to 
the  individual  that  is  evil?  All  that  ha})pens  to  the  true 
Christian,  ha})j)ens  to  him  as  a  means  of  spiritual  purifica¬ 
tion.  With  great  good  fortune,  w  ith  temporal  happiness  assured 
to  an  individual,  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  save  his  soul  than 
with  misfortune  and  unha{)piness.  You  remember  w'hat  strong 
expressions  there  are  in  the  gospels  alnuit  that.  Because  wealth 
does  W'hat  that  good  man  Socrates  said,  “  it  drives  nails  through 
the  soul  into  the  flesh,  and  nails  the  soul  to  the  flesh,”  so  that  a 
person  is  full  of  love  for  things,  and  his  a[)prehension  of  divine 
things  is  dulled.  We  can  say  that  the  real  temptation  to  the 
individual  is  good  fortune  ;  to  the  C'hristian,  pain  and  evil  fortune 
are  not  evil,  because  he  knows  how'  to  use  them  for  good. 

You  remember  how'  this  difference  is  illustrated  in  Dante’s  poems, 
the  Inferno  and  Purgatory  In  the  Inferno  every  man  thinks 
himself  deserving  of  good,  and  deems  the  suffering  he  is  undergo¬ 
ing  unmerited  ;  hence  he  hates  all  things  and  all  men  ;  any  man 
IS  in  hell  when  he  considers  that  he  is  deserving  of  everything 
good,  and  w  hen  he  feels  that  instead  of  good,  evil  is  imposed  upon 
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him  by  the  powers  of  the  world.  That  is  the  state  of  mind  that 
dwells  ill  the  Inferno.  Now  the  state  of  mind  that  dwells  in  the 
Purgatory  is  very  different.  There,  every  man  feels  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  sin  which  he  discovers  in  his  heart  is  something  that  he 
must  burn  out  of  himself,  hence,  as  Dante  tells  us,  he  goes  willingly 
into  the  flames  and  bears  the  great  jiain  of  the  burning  liecause  he 
feels  that  it  burns  out  of  him  this  element  which  seals  up  his  eyes, 
shuts  up  his  heart,  and  ]»revent«  him  fnnn  seeing  the  divine,  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  loving  his  neighbor  and  from  living  with  his 
fellow-men  in  such  a  way  that  he  and  they  form  a  great  invisible 
church  that  is  filled  with  the  missionary  spirit,  with  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  for  others.  And  in  this  self-sacrifice  which  does  not 
destroy  self,  but  which  builds  self  up,  we  find  one  great  evidence  of 
Christianity,  this  truth  that  all  that  can  hapj)en  to  the  individual 
may  be  turned  into  good  for  him.  He  has  in  his  hand  a  magic 
wand  with  which  he  can  turn  any  evil  whatever  into  good.  Any 
religion,  you  see,  that  can  do  that  thing  has  the  highest  evidence 
possible.  That  is  a  religion  which  solves  the  problem  of  life. 
Others  do  not  solve  the  j)roblem  of  life,  but  show  that  life  is  neg¬ 
ative  and  has  no  solution,  no  way  of  coming  to  (Jod  except 
through  annihilation. 

I'herefore,  this  preliminary  view  is  always  necessary  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  place  of  any  Christian  organization.  We  ask 
of  it,  what  is  its  principle  ?  Is  the  organization  founded  on  one 
of  the  heathen  principles  of  the  world  or  on  Christianity  ?  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  this  sharp  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
these  heathen  religions.  Now,  this  is  an  age  in  which  we  have 
what  we  call  a  Christian  civilization,  yet  we  see  a  great  deal  of 
evil  about  us.  We  see,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  it  is  an 
age  in  which  there  is  a  great  growth  of  cities.  This  growth  is  due 
to  mechanical  invention  for  it  is  an  age  in  which  man  has  dis¬ 
covered  natural  science.  Do  you  suppose  that  .science  could  have 
been  invented  by  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese?  No  person  who 
studies  the  philosophy  of  history  could  think  so,  for  in  order  that 
man  shall  inventory  nature  and  investigate  its  laws,  it  is  necessary 
first  that  he  shall  believe  that  nature  exists  of  itself.  He  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  divine  can  make  the  finite;  the  Hindoo  cannot 
believe  this.  He  thinks  nature  is  an  illusion,  and  he  calls  it 
“  Maya,”  and  what  is  the  use  of  inventorying  that  which  is  a  mere 
illusion,  a  mere  dream  ?  Natural  science  l)ecomes  possible  only 
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after  (’hristianity  has  unfolded  itself.  Cliristiaii  history  has  to  do 
some  other  things  first,  so  that  science  does  not  begin  at  once  in 
the  first  centuries,  but  it  comes  in  due  time. 

This  great  principle  of  Christianity,  the  principle  of  the  divine 
as  the  divine-human,  the  doctrine  that  man  is  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  that  nature  is  a  process  by  which  the  Divine  Being  is  creat¬ 
ing  new  individuals  and  endowing  them  with  the  possibility  of 
ascending  into  his  holiness,  makes  science  possible.  Now  men 
say,  since  nature  is  a  process  created  by  Divine  reason  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  nurturing  immortal  souls,  let  us  inventory  it,  let  us  count 
every  ste})  in  this  proce.ss,  and  this  inventory  results  in  natural 
science.  Theie  is  one  of  the  opportunities  which  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  must  take  advantage  of.  They  must  study 
nature,  not  as  a  [)rocess  of  blind  forces,  but  as  (Jod's  gracious 
means  of  creation  of  souls ;  science  is  the  great  instrumentality 
ill  this  age,  which  is  conciuering  nature,  studying  nature  to  learn 
how  to  use  it.  Man  learns  its  laws,  and  then  applies  those  laws  in 
his  inventions  ;  he  makes  machinery,  which  saves  himself  and 
others  from  toil.  He  makes  nature  serve  him  first  for  material 
and  then  for  spiritual  uses.  In  a  certain  sense  he  is  enthralled  by 
nature.  He  needs  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  in  order  to  get 
these  he  has  to  drudge,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  natural  science 
age,  he  then  is  able  to  turn  natural  forces  to  his  own  use,  and 
through  them  procures  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Nature 
causes  these  wants  in  man.  and  he  .says,  nature,  too,  shall  supply 
them  ;  and  he  is  able  to  make  his  word  valid  by  means  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  he  invents.  That  relates  not  only  to  the  physical 
wants,  for  natural  .science  does  something  more.  By  and  by  man’s 
inventions  furnish  him  the  telegraph  and  the  steam-engine.  Now 
he  is  able  to  combine  with  his  fellow'-men  more  readily,  so  that  he 
can  help  other  people  in  their  work,  and  in  turn  can  use  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  l)etter  than  this  work  for  creature  comforts,  each  one 
can  illuminate  and  enlighten  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  all ;  and 
so,  as  you  see.  his  powers  grow  by  combination  ;  and  this  is  the 
idea  that  is  contained  in  our  great  (’hristian  dogma  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble  chundi. 

It  is  the  great  mystery  of  vicarious  atonement,  which  forms,  as 
we  see,  a  very  vital  element  in  all  society.  In  society,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  builds  himself  up  by  what  others  do ;  each  one  receives 
help  from  some  other,  so  that  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  rein- 
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forces  eacli  perstui ;  each  one,  adding  what  little  he  does  to  the 
market  of  the  world,  receives  in  turn  his  share  of  what  others  do. 
A  person,  let  us  say,  makes  a  pair  of  shoes  hy  his  daily  labor,  and 
he  takes  them  into  the  market  of  the  world,  and  disposes  of 
them,  and  then  i)urehases  in  that  market  what  he  himself  needs; 
he  gets  cotton  from  the  South,  tea  and  silk  from  (  hina,  coffee  from 
Arabia  and  Hrazil,  and  all  sorts  of  goods  from  all  ovei'  the  world. 
He  does  this  hy  taking  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  mankind, 
by  first  s])ecializing  his  own  industry  and  producing  useful  juo- 
ducts  ;  and  he  is  thus  able  to  supply  himself  a  great  deal  better 
than  if  he  had  to  raise  all  the  things  or  manufacture  all  the  things 
he  has  to  eat  and  to  wear.  If  every  man  were  a  .sort  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  a  Jack-at-all-trades,  he  would  he  a  very  poor  man  as  re¬ 
gards  skill  in  every  direction,  and  after  all  he  would  have  no 
variety  of  goods.  Hut  with  this  market  of  the  world,  each  one  of 
us  labors  here  in  Washington  as  the  brother  of  the  one  that  works 
in  Brazil,  in  Arabia,  or  China,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Each  one  perceives  in  his  fellow-man  one  who  can  suj)ply  .some 
need  of  his  own,  and  thus  we  see  the  reason  for  the  navies  of 
commerce  that  .sail  over  all  .seas  and  bring  all  the.se  articles  from 
around  the  world. 
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WHATEVER  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  concerning 
the  constant  or  vaiying  elements  of  southern  politics, 
there  are  few  thoughtful  men  in  an}'  portion  of  the  Republic  who 
will  question  the  proposition  that  our  national  life  has  already 
been  greatly  enriched  and  enlarged  by  the  outcome  of  that  mighty 
convulsion  that  threatened  the  national  unity'  a  generation  ago. 

First,  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage  that  a  decisive  step  should 
be  taken  toward  the  decision  of  the  radical  (juestion  between  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  That  problem  is  by  no 
means  yet  worke<l  out  in  its  details.  Every  new  state  admitted 
inclines  the  delicate  balance,  and  it  is  (juite  possible  that  the  old 
East  or  the  new  far  West  may,  in  tui  n,  come  to  the  front  as  the 
representative  of  local  sovereignty'  in  the  national  life.  Hut  this 
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has  been  decided ;  —  that  revolt  apiinst  the  Ihiion,  hereafter 
means  revolution,  and  can  only  lx?  justified  in  that  last  resort  of 
every  people.  nenceh)rth,  the  great  })rol)lein  is  to  be  solved  by 
the  growing  experience  and  exigencies  of  local  life,  inside  the  all- 
enfolding,  majestic  power  of  the  Union.  And  we,  or  our  children, 
may  live  to  see  that  this  idea  is  of  such  al)solute  importance  that 
the  overwhelming  sacrifice  of  southern  manhood,  twenty  years  ago, 
was,  in  some  providential  way,  needed  to  stamp  it  forever  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  united  Nation.  At  any  rate,  every  humane 
and  broad-minded  citizen  of  that  region  may  well  rejoice  that  this 
momentous  (luestion  is  now  finally  removed  from  the  “dread 
arbitrament  of  war." 

Again,  the  South,  even  iH'yond  the  Nation,  has  already  stored 
up  a  prodigious  gain  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  which  in  the 
present  state  of  American  human  nature,  could  only  have  come 
through  civil  war.  1  appreciate,  because  I  see  daily,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  burden  the  Nation  has  cast  upon  the  Soiithein  people  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  their  seven  millions  of  freedmen,  of 
another  laee,  not  three  hundred  years  out  of  Afiican  barbarism, 
to  the  advancing  conditions  of  modern  democratic  society.  If  the 
mighty  North,  with  all  its  intelligence,  wealth,  and  trained  execu¬ 
tive  power  is,  today,  involved  in  the  struggle  we  call  the  “  Labor 
Question";  almost  like  the  fearful  battle  between  the  sailor  and 
the  devil-fish,  immortalized  by  \dctor  Hugo;  why  should  we 
wonder  at  anything  we  see  in  the  more  complicated  and  far- 
reaching  social  [uohlem  of  the  South  ?  The  American  people, 
North  and  South,  are  called  by  Hod  to  face  this  emergency  and, 
once  for  all,  <leclare  the  attitude  and  the  policy  of  re})ublican  gov¬ 
ernment,  everywhere,  in  dealing  with  the  feeble  and  undeveloped 
masses  that  are  still  the  majority  in  every  Christian  land.  The 
old  method  of  desi)otism  was ;  —  to  use  the  masses  for  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  the  classes,  under  an  infallible  law,  made  by  themselves. 
The  end  of  the  true  Republic  is  the  final  a{)pearance  of  the 
Christian  ideal  in  government ;  —  that  every  advantage  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  class  is  to  be  used  for  the  uplifting  of  all  below  it,  and  the 
succe.ss  of  a  state  is  measured  by  its  achievement  in  abolishing 
ignorance,  su[)erstition,  shiftlessness,  vulgarity,  and  vice,  and 
making  good  citizens  of  all  material  that  comes  to  hand.  We 
must  give  every  section  of  the  Union  a  broad  margin  in  working 
out  this,  the  loftiest  achievement  of  national  life.  We  must  only 
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protest  against  the  Pagan  notion  that  any  class  of  men  is  to  be 
permanently  crowded  down  into  any  corner  from  which  it  could 
emerge  by  a  fair  exercise  of  natural  ability,  stimulated  by  friendly 
private  and  public  aid.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  (diristiau 
j)eople  of  the  South  will  thank  (lod  that,  in  giving  them  the  most 
difficult  complication  in  Christian  socialism  to  unravel.  He  has 
offered  them  the  grandest  op{)ortunity  to  score  a  new  trium[)h  in 
the  ascending  reaches  of  modern  civilization. 

There  is  little  chance  of  disagreement  between  intelligent  and 
right-minded  people  concerning  the  wondious  advantage  that  has 
come  to  our  new  South  through  the  revelation  of  its  prodigious 
material  resources  and  the  awakening  of  its  new  industrial  enter¬ 
prise.  We  can  make  all  suitable  discount  for  the  rhai)Sody  of  the 
southern  metropolitJin  newpaper  ;  the  exultation  of  new  Southern 
cities,  and  the  frantic  “  booming  ”  of  southern  enterprises  hy 
northern  syndicates.  I  certainly  am  not  dependent  on  these  for 
my  estimate  of  the  present  industrial  opportunity  of  the  South. 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  visited,  carefully  observed,  and 
taken  the  most  reliable  local  opinion  on  every  portion  of  the  old 
fifteen  southern  stiites.  VVdiile  I  see  difficulties  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  ahead,  —  especially,  in  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  skill  in 
its  lalxuing  classes,  and  the  embarrassments  that  still  weigh  upon 
the  vast  j)lantation  low-country.  I  do  most  cheerfully  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  growing  spirit  of  industry,  economy,  and  enterprisa 
among  all  classes  of  the  white,  and  a  steady  improvement  among 
the  better  sort  of  the  colored  people.  I  do  not  apprehend  any 
present  danger  of  “■  materialism  in  southern  life  from  this  source, 
although  I  do  see  that  the  new  industrial  must  part  with  some  of 
the  peculiar  graces  of  the  old  patriarchal  order  of  society.  One 
of  the  most  pregnant  truths  ever  spoken,  was  the  iissertion,  by 
old  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  “men  are  seldom  so  well  employed 
jvs  in  honestly  making  money.” 

As  I  have  journeyed  by  water  and  land,  up  and  down  this  illim- 
itahle  realm  of  our  South,  and  heard  the  talk  and  felt  the  wonder¬ 
ment  of  its  l)est-informed  people  in  view  of  the  amazing  revelation 
of  its  natural  resources,  I  have  been  reminded  of  my  first  day  in 
the  Vale  of  Chamounie,  with  the  revelation  of  the  glories  of  this 
wonderland.  I  had  toiled  all  day  over  the  rugged  Tete  Noir  I’ass, 
amid  gathering  clouds  and  blinding  fogs  even  then  seeing  enough 
to  repay  the  effort,  but  dipping  down  into  the  valley  in  the  face 
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of  a  pelting  storm,  rain  below  and  snow  alxive,  which  shut  me  up 
to  my  hotel  lire  till  the  afternoon  of  the  first  clay.  But  just  be¬ 
fore  sunset,  coming  home  from  a  little  stroll  down  the  valley, 
suddenly  the  clouds  rolled  up  in  that  magical  way  they  often  do, 
as  lifted  by  word  of  command  from  some  great  master  of  scenery 
aloft,  and,  one  by  one,  broke  out  through  their  thin  edges  a  dozen 
miles  of  battlements,  bristling  sj)ires,  fields  of  snow  and  glistening 
glaciers,  height  above  height,  like  the  heaven  of  heavens  coming 
down  to  welcome  us  in  this  valley  of  delight.  So  can  I  appreciate 
the  fond  recollection  of  the  Southern  peoi)le  for  that  limited 
realm  we  used  to  call  the  “  Sunny  South,"  and  share  the  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  get  involved  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  younger 
generation  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  opening  their  eyes  upon 
their  real  country  :  low-land,  river,  mountain,  coast,  forest,  mine, 
and  prairie  ;  a  country  endowed  by  nature  with  the  capacity  to 
develop  fairly  its  now  twenty  millions,  with  opportunity  for  na¬ 
tions  full  of  people,  coming  and  still  coming,  through  a  future  of 
which  the  present  is  but  the  prophecy. 

Here  is  the  critical  problem:  —  The  iVinui;i  People.  The  world 
is  full  of  land  and  wood  and  water  and  gold  and  iron  and  all  the 
material  outfit  of  nationalities  even  more  powerful  than  any  that 
now  occupy  its  surface.  But  all  things  hinge  on  man.  Every 
country  is  finally  what  man,  working  in  harmony  with  or  in 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  God,  luis  made  or  unmade  it.  And  here^ 
once  more,  we  strike  upon  the  imperative  condition  of  success  in 
a  republic,  d'here  are  forms  of  nationality  that  can  be  developed 
by  a  class  intrusted  with  the  power  either  of  absolute  dominion  or 
the  gradual  admission  of  the  whole  people  to  full  responsibilty  in 
national  affairs.  But  no  republic  conceived  after  the  American 
ideal  can  thus  l)r  fashioned.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  always  say¬ 
ing  in  war-time,  “  I  cannot  save  the  Union  ;  neither  (^ongress,  nor 
the  generals,  nor  the  army ;  oidy  the  peo[)le  can  save  the  Union.”^ 
That  is  the  truth  today  as  it  was  a  generation  ago.  The  South, 
with  all  its  present  opportunity,  can  only  be  developed  into  what 
all  good  Americans  pray  it  may  l)ecome  through  its  people. 
First,  the  southern  people  themselves,  of  all  classes  and  races, 
must  learn  the  su[)reme  lesson  of  living  and  working  together  for 
the  greatest  common  good  of  town,  county,  and  state.  And  along 
with  that  must  come  the  larger  training  for  full  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  through  hearty  sympathy  with  the  great  Jiational  ideas  and 
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principles  we  call  American  society.  In  pro})ortion  as  this  full  ' 
schooling  goes  on,  and  the  South  hecoines  rapidly  “  solid."  in  the  ! 
largest  American  sense,  local  diflicnlties.  race  })rejudices,  state  j 
jealousies,  conflicts  l)etween  churches  and  classes  will  disappear,  I 
with  every  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  grandest  hope  of  the  j 
future.  I 

Up  to  ISdO  the  South  was  governed  at  home  and  represented  in  ! 
the  national  life  by  its  leading  class.  The  Xation  took  that  class  j 
largely  at  its  own  estimate  ;  permitted  it  in  all  matters  important  \ 
to  itself  to  fashion  the  public  policy  and  to  re})resent  American  ^ 
affairs  abroad.  The  war  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  North  I 
and  the  Nation  that  most  important  class,  the  non  slave-holding  ! 
white  population.  Though  divided  in  sentiment,  whether  fight-  i 
ing  with  or  against  the  l.biion,  that  great  body  of  tlie  southern  ! 
people  demonstrated  its  j>ossession  of  the  most  valuable  American 
qualities,  and  the  progress  of  the  new  South  is  hugely  to  be  the  : 
w'ork  of  its  hands.  | 

The  emancipation  of  foui’  millions  of  colored  peo[»le  revealed  ^ 

to  the  American  [)eople  the  fact  that  here  was  a  new  element  just  j 

planting  its  foot  on  the  threshohl  of  .American  citizenship, 

with  such  a  record  as  no  peoi>le,  under  similar  conditions,  has  j 

shown.  I'o  all  unlxdievers.  the  colored  American  citizen  can  j 

point  to  his  past  and  say  with  truth,  that  no  people  in  history  has  j 

made  such  a  })rogress  out  of  Pagan  barbarism,  in  three  centuries,  j 
as  its  own.  For  the  colored  American  citizen  “the  past  is  | 
secure,"  and  the  future  is  before  him,  with  all  the  broadening  [ 
opportunities  of  American  life.  After  ten  years  of  careful  and  | 
impartial  observation  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  I  hold  j 

that  nothing  but  a  folly  and  wickedness,  of  which  no  large  por-  j 

tion  of  the  American  people  is  permanently  capable,  can  prevent  j 

that  vast  population  from  taking  its  own  })lace  in  the  national  | 

life.  What  that  place  shall  be.  the  whole  American  people,  with  s 

itself,  will  determine.  No  sane  man  will  deny  that  this  place  j 

includes  the  possession  and  fidl  enjoyment  of  all  political,  per-  j 

sonal,  and  social  rights.  The  [uesent  conflict  on  what  is  some-  ! 

times  called  the  “  social  (piestion,"  is  outside  this  realm  ;  is  no-  | 

where  settled  ;  and  will  be  determined  by  the  gradual  progiess  of  | 

the  people,  —  especially  their  progress  in  the  C'hristian  doctrine  | 

of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  j 

( )f  course,  no  one  generation  can  l>e  relied  upon  for  a  work  so  j 
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vast  and  gradual  as  this.  History  will  declare  that  the  American 
people,  of  all  sections,  “  sorts  and  conditions”  since  1865,  have 
justified  a  solid  faith  that  the  present  generation  can  be  trusted  to 
work  out  the  primary  conditions  of  that  mighty  problem.  But 
the  next  and,  j)erhaps,  most  important  step  must  be  the  work  of 
the  generation  that,  twenty  years  hence,  will  be  dominant  in 
American  affairs.  The  younger  twenty  millions  of  today  will  then 
become  the  van-guard  of  the  “  (irand  Army  of  the  Hepublic,”  and 
what  they  are  the  Nation  will  then  be  compelled  to  be. 

Of  this  multitude  the  South  has  today  not  less  than  six  millions, 
“  children  and  youth,”  as  we  })hrase  it ;  twice  as  many  as  the 
whole  American  people  a  century  ago,  and  no  six  millions  in 
Christendom  has  more  reason  to  “thank  (iod  and  take  courage  ” 
than  they. 

This  belief  has  come  to  me  with  irresistible  force  as  I  have 
traversed  the  immense  areas  included  in  the  old  fifteen  southern 
states.  I  mark  first,  that  while  the  developed  South  would  easily 
support  the  entire  population  of  Kurope,  outside  of  Russia,  it  now 
has  hut  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  the  portion  already  occu¬ 
pied  is  hut  the  fringe  of  its  illimitable  extent.  The  “  land  ques¬ 
tion  ”  is  open  there.  Every  southern  lx)y,  by  common  industry 
and  economy,  may  become  a  land  holder,  and  every  girl  may 
reasonably  hope  to  live  in  her  own  house,  and  all  will  find  more 
to  do,  as  the  years  go  on  than  any  generation  can  accomplish. 
Again,  the  absorption  of  great  masses  of  European  peoples  by  a 
native  population  does  not  yet  task  the  South.  Nine-tenths  of 
these  white  children  are  of  the  old  British  stock,  and  the  colored 
people  are  bound  to  them  by  the  two  strongest  ties ;  home  life 
and  community  of  religion. 

Once  more,  these  six  millions,  with  few  excei)tions,  are  the  child¬ 
ren  of  parents  in  very  moderate  circumstances  in  life.  With  no¬ 
where  the  desperate  poverty  of  increasing  multitudes  in  our 
northern  cities,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  South  that  enjoyment  of 
wealth  which  has  always  been  the  greatest  peril  of  the  young. 
The  poverty  of  the  yonny  South  of  today  in  ita  yreatent  hleHsiny.  No 
industrious  youth  need  starve  or  steal  to  live  ;  and  such  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  industry  as  is  opened  to  all  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
The  southern  youth  need  not  grow'  grey  in  w’orking  for  success, 
for  there  is  everything  to  do  ;  and  still,  that  popular  enthusiasm 
for  promising  youth  which  only  too  early  welcomes  every  boy  and 
girl  to  responsible  position. 
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Another  great  blessing  has  come  from  the  loss  of  property  by 
the  old  leading  class,  which  has  really  introduced  it  to  every 
other,  and  hronght  the  lx*st  talent  and  character  to  work  for  the 
common  good.  The  new  order  of  affairs  has  hronght  the  young 
womanhood  of  the  South  to  the  front,  and  placed  in  its  hands 
largely  the  fashioning  and  direction  of  home,  school,  church,  and 
society. 

The  .seven  millions  of  colored  people  are  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Labor  system  through  the  vast  low-land  south,  atid,  as  such,  are 
largely  the  arbiters  of  that  important  section  of  the  country. 

The  two  great  opportunities  of  the  young  in  a  republic  are,  a 
broad  horizon  and  a  great  motive.  In  my  youth  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  old  Northeast  had  that  sovereign  o{)[)ortunity  in  the 
opening  realm  from  western  New  York  to  the  Pacific.  Today  the 
tjhildren  of  the  South  liave  that  same  opportunity  at  home.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  southern  society'  is  that  push 
for  the  front  which  was  the  notable  fact  of  the  old,  stern  New 
England  life  of  half  a  centuiy  ago.  In  mv  journeydngs  through 
these  states  I  seem  once  more  to  he  among  the  lK)ys  and  girls  of 
Yankee  land.”  I  am  thrilled  anew  with  the  inspirations,  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  trials,  nerved  by-  the  conflicts  and  cheered  by  the 
successes  of  those  far-off  days  ;  and  I  renew  my'  owm  youth  as  I 
see  how'  the  children  of  the  South  are  pressing  forward  on  the 
same  lines,  with  even  larger  hopes  than  the  children  among  whom 
I  w'as  born  and  whose  triumph  has  already  lx*come  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

Just  now'  the  most  interesting  spectacle  to  every  thoughtful 
American  is  this  young  South,  these  six  millions  of  children  and 
youth  who,  by  no  wdll  of  their  own,  have  lx*en  led  by  Providence 
tip  to  this  great  open  door  of  opportunity',  and  only'  wait  for  the 
people’s  “  all  hail  ”  and  the  nation’s  helping  hand  to  pass  through 
to  the  fullness  of  the  glorious  American  j)romise  of  the  future. 
Why'  should  they  not  receive  this  welcome,  and  what  can  the  Na¬ 
tion  do  more  honorable  to  itself  than  to  stretch  forth  the  helping 
hand  ?  For  the  past  fifty  years  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  been  the  great  West.  As  the  fond  parent  lavishes  his 
wealth  of  money,  influence,  and  affection  on  his  children,  —  at 
heart  more  proud  of  their  success  than  of  his  ow  n,  —  so  have  the 
nine  great  free  commonwealths  of  the  Northeast  poured  forth  their 
best  blood,  sent  their  millions  of  money,  their  executive  young 
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men  and  the  things  of  their  civilization  towards  the  setting 
sun.  It  was  a  Massachusetts  man  that  led  the  })olicy  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  which  gave  free  homes  and  Imundless  national  aid  to  every 
phase  of  Western  civilization,  education  above  all,  I'lie  Nation 
has  been  justified  in  her  child,  and  the  West,  schooled  in  such  a 
university,  for  coming  centuries  may  he  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Republic. 

But  now,  why  should  not  the  Republic  thus  augmented,  turn  its 
eyes  with  loving  regard  towards  this  illimitahle  New  South,  and 
adopt,  with  the  same  fervor,  its  youthful  generation  ?  Even  an 
intelligent,  self-interest  w'ould  demand  it.  It  depends  on  what 
these  six  million  southern  children  become,  whether  their  country 
a  generation  hence  shall  invite  the  great  overflow'  across  the 
border  and  welcome  other  multitudes  from  over  the  sea.  Thor¬ 
oughly  at  one,  and  thoroughly  Ameri(;an  at  home,  the  South  may 
safely  welcome  all  wdio  come  and,  like  the  West,  advance  to  the 
full  measure  of  its  opportunity.  But  the  interest  of  every  true 
American  is  the  interest  of  all,  and  what  w'e,  of  the  North  and  of 
the  Nation,  do  for  our  six  millions  of  southern  children  and  youth 
will  \Hi  done,  no  less  for  ourselves,  —  will  he  a  “  laying  up  treas¬ 
ure  in  heaven  ”  in  the  memory  of  a  j)eople  cheered  and  helped  on 
its  way  to  its  final  success. 

The  one  crowning  op])ortunity  for  the  children  of  the  South  is 
what  is  now  becoming  the  common  heritage  of  every  northern 
child,  —  the  training  for  good  American  citizenship  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  common  school.  Education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  com¬ 
bined  result  of  human  life  ;  and  nowhere  is  the  common  life  of  a 
people  so  powerful  an  educator  as  in  our  Republic.  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  home,  the  occupation,  the  social  en¬ 
vironment,  the  civic  life,  the  entire  atmosphere  of  American 
society,  is  such  a  university  Jis  never  existed  Injfore.  The  free 
church  divorced  from  the  state,  the  free  press,  the  free  library, 
free  public  s[)eech,  — all  these  add  another  story  to  the  university 
the  Nation  has  become. 

The  higher  walks  of  learning  are  cared  for  by  the  college  and 
university,  of  w  hich  there  are  already  too  great  a  number  in  every 
portion  of  the  land.  Every  church  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
build  up  the  college,  academy,  professional  and  mission  school, 
and  private  munificence  is  swelling  the  tide  of  opportunity  for  the 
few  who  have  the  time  and  courage  “  to  walk  the  steep  and  rug- 
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ged  way  ”  of  the  higher  instruction.  Even  the  South  is  Incoming 
reasonably  supplied  with  the  agencies  for  the  higher,  secondary, 
and  professional  training  ;  the  chief  drawback  l)eing  the  lack  of 
money  to  move  the  machinery  on  the  ground.  Twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  colored  boys  and  girls  are,  today,  l)eing  trained  for  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  their  race,  in  a  score  of  superior  schools  that  more  nearly 
realize  the  university  ideal  of  Milton  and  Jefi’erson  than  an}" 
American  college  a  generation  ago. 

But  none  of  these  agencies  is  competent  for  the  most  essential 
work  to  be  done  with  these  six  millions  of  the  children  of  the 
South.  What  they  need,  beyond  all  things,  what  they  must  have, 
as  their  most  valuable  outfit  for  their  coming  life,  is  the  training 
of  the  American  common  school,  —  the  most  original  and  valuable 
contribution  of  tlie  American  })eople  to  the  world,  —  a  school  sup¬ 
ported  and  supervised  by  the  whole  peo[)le,  unsectarian  in  mat¬ 
ters  ecclesiastical  and  theological,  but  moral  and  religious  through 
its  whole  organization,  discipline,  course  of  study  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  teacher,  and  industrial  in  the  sense  that  it  wakes  up, 
trains  and  informs  the  mind  and  character  which  handle  all  the 
tools  and  do  all  the  work.  This  school  jiow  extends  from  the 
country  district  and  the  city  primary  to  the  state  university.  The 
people  compel  no  child  to  attend  it,  and  leave  the  parent  free  to 
send  his  own  to  any  other  school.  But  the  i)eople  compel  every¬ 
body  to  support  it,  and  are  making  it,  through  all  its  lower  and 
secondary  departments,  not  only  the  best  school  of  discipline  and 
instruction,  but  the  only  real  training  school  of  American  children 
“  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  ”  for  American  citizensliip.  Said 
Daniel  Webster,  “  If  I  had  as  many  l)oys  Jis  old  King  Priam,  I 
would  send  them  all  to  tlie  country  district  school.*’ 

This  is  wliat  tlie  people  of  the  I’nited  States  should  lielp  the 
common  school  public  of  the  South  to  do,  to  open  the  “  big  front 
door  ”  of  the  American  public  school,  at  least  to  the  period  of  the 
secondary  instruction  to  every  southern  child. 

Of  course,  this  school  has  its  enemies  everywhere.  They  will 
bear  vigorous  watcbing  in  the  North,  but  they  are  most  dangerous 
in  the  South.  There  is  still  a  considerable  Ixidy  of  the  .southern 
clergy,  not  only  Catholic  but  Protestant,  white  and  colored,  that 
dreams  of  reestablishing  the  church  parochial  school  of  the  pa.st, 
and  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  capture  the  South  Ijefore  the 
common  school  has  become  firmly  established.  The  various. 
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churclies  in  this  movement  will  divert  miiny  Ameriean  children 
into  elementary  schools  virtually  controlled  by  the  clergy.  But 
they  will  not  persuade  the  American  peojde  to  radically  change 
the  American  common  school  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  with  all  their  respect  for  the  clergy,  will  not  intrust 
the  training  of  their  children  for  American  citizenship  even  to  the 
whole  lK)dy  of  clergymen  ;  much  less  to  the  clerical  j)ortion  of  any 
single  American  church.  Second,  every  American  church  is  to¬ 
day  a  missionary  church,  taxed  to  its  utmost  for  the  ordinary  work 
of  church  extension  and  proper  religious  instruction.  It  can 
barely  enduie  the  strain  of  supporting  colleges,  academies,  and 
theological  seminaries  ;  most  of  which,  from  this  cause,  are  far 
below  the  needs  of  the  few  of  their  own  communion.  But  the 
attemjjt  of  any  denomination  to  shoulder  the  expense  of  the  tit 
elementary  education  for  the  training  of  the  masses  of  its  own 
children  would  plunge  it  into  hopeless  bankruptcy,  d'he  subsidy 
system  of  dividing  the  public  funds,  though  working  as  a  transi¬ 
tion  policy’  abroad,  would  be  an  absolute  failure  here,  and  destroy 
the  central  purijose  of  training  for  citizenship. 

It  is  simply  idle  to  lortk  anywhere  but  to  the  American  common 
school  for  the  tit  training  of  the  masses  of  children  in  the  South. 
The  church  there  is  almost  crushed  by  the  support  of  the  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  schools.  'I'he  people  must  concentrate  all  their 
available  means  even  to  begin  this  vast  enterprise  aright.  The 
South  needs,  for  the  present  emergency,  a  countiy  district  school, 
of  fair,  modern  character,  for  six  months,  and  a  town  graded 
school  of  eight  months  a  year,  with  facilities  for  free  training  of 
teachers  and  a  large  extension  of  the  school  period  for  the  child¬ 
ren.  For  the  present  it  must  depend  for  upper-story  work  upon 
its  present  arrangement  of  academies  and  colleges.  But  its  great 
lack  is  the  common  school  for  training  the  children  up  to  the  age 
when  the  mass  everywhere  fall  out  and  the  few  are  alone  able  to 
keep  on. 

I  am  not  about  to  re[)eat,  for  the  hundreth  time,  the  story  of 
the  present  condition  of  common  school  education  in  the  South. 
Anybody  can  read  the  figures  ;  though  even  figures  tell  the  truth 
or  lie  according  to  the  man  who  figures.  I  do  not  care  to  rush 
into  controversy  with  people  North  or  South,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  their  own  theories,  or  their  own  “  figuring,”  attempt  to  con¬ 
vince  the  country  that  things  in  tliis  respect  “  are  very  well  now” 
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and  rapidly  becoming  better.  For  ten  years  past,  I  have  studied, 
not  only  tbe  figures  but  the  real  children  in  the  actual  schools  of 
the  South,  and,  if  I  know  anything  well,  I  know  the  educational 
situation  through  these  sixteen  states. 

My  conclusions  are  these.  First,  the  common  school  public  has 
pereuaded  the  southern  peoj)le  to  establish  the  American  common 
school  in  all  its  grades  in  every  Southern  state  ;  creditable  in  the 
state  university,  weakest  in  the  secondary  and  normal,  l>est  where 
it  ought  to  be,  in  the  elementary  departments.  And  it  is  not  a 
sectional  southern  arrangement,  but  the  American  common  school, 
like  the  Northern  school,  good  where  the  peo})le  are  able  and 
Avilling,  poor  where  they  are  indifferent  and  unable  to  support  it. 
This  I  regard,  under  the  circumstances,  the  greatest  achievement 
for  education  made  by  any  people  in  modern  times. 

Second,  the  southern  people,  all  things  considered,  are  paying 
as  much  for  education,  according  to  their  means,  as  the  northern 
people.  At  the  bottom  of  all  the  new  Southern  prosperity  is  this 
fact,  that  the  valuation  for  taxation  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  excells  all  the  sixteen  states  of  the  South,  d'he  investments 
in  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  ecpial  the  valuation  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  eleven  ex-(’onfederate  states.  For  pnr[)oses  of  taxa¬ 
tion  southern  pro[)ertv  is  far  inferior  to  northern.  As  human 
nature  goes,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  l)ut  a  very  gradual  increase 
of  material  support  for  education  can  be  ex[)ected  through  the 
open  southern  country,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  children  live,  for 
years  to  come. 

Third,  at  present,  scarce!}'  three  millions  of  the  six  millions  of 
the  southern  children  and  youth  are  regular  attendants  of  any 
school  four  months  of  the  year.  Thousands  of  these  schools  are 
very  deficient,  and  multitudes  of  children  attend  l)ut  very  few 
years.  And,  though  the  graded  schoctls  of  the  towns  are  improv¬ 
ing,  yet  in  vast  regions  of  the  country  among  the  most  needy,  the 
supply  of  education  is  j)ainfully  poor  ami  weak.  Meanwhile,  in 
one  state  the  majority,  in  several  almost  fifty  per  cent.,  in  all  a 
numlrer  sufficient  to  determine  the  political  policy  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  cannot  read.  And  the  majority  of  these  illiterates  share 
the  common  disability  of  the  ignorant  American  in  all  other  ways. 

Now  these  are  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  I  can  testify  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  of  the  nnisses  and  the  devotion  of  the  leading  com-  j 
mon  school  jtnblic  to  this,  Ijeyond  all  dispute,  the  foremost  inter-  j 
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HEALTH  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  MISS  ALICK  IIAYKS. 

An  im[)ort;int  contribution  tn  the  discussion  of  the  clftjct  of 
the  higher  education  upon  the  health  and  social  relations 
of  women  has  just  been  made  by  the  publication  at  ('amhridge, 
Kngland,  of  the  results  of  a  painstaking  investigation  of  the 
health  of  the  women  students  of  (^amhridge  and  Oxford.* 

'riiis  English  investigation  was  suggested  by  the  statistics  col¬ 
lected  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  ('ollegiate  Alumiue, 
and  collateil  by  the  Massachusetts  Ihireau  of  Statistics  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  their  report  for  IHSo.  'I'lie  (juestions  issued  by  the 
American  committee  were  made  the  basis  of  the  English  impiiry, 
but  with  important  moditications.  While  the  phraseology  of  the 
most  important  general  (juestidns  of  the  American  schedule  was 
retained,  making  a  direct  comparison  of  the  leading  results  of  the 
two  investigations  possible,  the  scope  of  the  imiuiry  was  greatly 
restricted.  Fhe  American  circular  called  for  answers  to  forty-two 
questioms,  exclusive  of  sul>-divisions  ;  the  English  asked  hut  thirty- 
two.  A  very  vital  dilference  between  the  two  is  found  in  the 
omission  by  the  English  committee  of  all  imjuiries  in  re¬ 

gard  to  the  disorders  and  disturbances  from  which  the  students 
had  suffered  and  also  those  which  relate  directly  to  their  health 
as  women.  The  oniLssion  of  these  (piestions  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
plains  the  more  favorable  showing  of  the  English  report  in  respect 
to  the  number  of  returns  received  ;  oh'2  out  of  a  possible  ii63 
English  replies  against  Tdo  out  of  a  jiossihle  l,2h0  American,  or 
84.7  against  54.6  per  cent..  To  this  substitution  of  a  single  and 
rather  vague  (juestion  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  health  history 
of  each  individual  must  also  Ixi  attributed  much  that  is  misleading 
and  inadequate  in  all  these  English  returns.  Indeed,  the  report 
frankly  stiites :  “  The  tables  about  illnesses  are  given  for  what 
they  are  worth,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  returns  under  this  head 
are  incomplete.  .  .  .  One  thing  which  1  think  proves  the  in¬ 

completeness  of  the  returns  is  the  very  small  extent  to  which  cer- 

>  Health  Statistics  of  Women  Students  of  Cuiubrhlge  and  Oxford,  and  of  their  sisters. 
By  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 
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tain  very  common  ailments  are  reported,  ailments  which  any 
woman,  who  has  had  to  do  with  girls  of  either  the  educated  or 
uneducated  classes,  knows  to  be  more  frequent  than  would  appear 
from  the  list  of  disorders  reported.  Indeed,  this  list  seemed  to 
us  altogether  so  misleading  and  imperfect  that  I  have  not  thought 
it  worth  giving  in  ertenso  at  all.”  The  English  colleges  were 
founded  more  recently  and  their  students  are  distributed  over 
a  more  limited  territory.  Both  these  facts  increased  the  ease  of 
collecting  returns.  Moreover  the  American  j)ercentage  is  based 
upon  the  totil  numl)er  of  graduates  and  makes  no  allowance  for 
cases  in  which  it  was  known  that  the  questions  never  reached  the 
persons  addressed.  The  English  imjuiry  embraced  four  colleges, 
all  co-educational ;  the  American,  twelve,  nine  of  which  are  co¬ 
educational.  The  English  included  all  students  who  had  remained 
a  year  iri  these  colleges,  the  American  those  only  who  had  gradu¬ 
ated.  Tlie  com[)arison  of  the  two  reports,  however,  may  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  who  hav'e  remained  the  full  period  in  residence,  if 
desired,  since  the  English  report  tabulates  the  replies  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  honor,  other  three-year,  two-year  and  one-year  students. 
In  this  j)aper,  unless  otlierwise  stated,  the  percentages  of  all 
English  students  have  been  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  confusing 
details ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  sUite  that  the  mean  health  of  the 
honor  students  is  higher  at  entering  college,  during  college  life 
and  since  college  than  that  of  “  all  students,”  and  approaches 
nearer  the  American  standard. 

The  English  committee  lield  the  opinion  that  tlie  value  of  their 
investigation  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  instituting  a  parallel 
inquiry  in  regard  to  women  who  were  not  college  students.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  the  American  investigators  was  that  women 
graduates  “  do  not  xeem  to  show,  as  a  result  of  their  college  stud¬ 
ies  and  duties,  any  marked  difference  in  general  health  from  the 
average  health,  likely  to  he  report fd  by  an  equal  number  of  women 
engaged  in  other  kinds  of  work  or  of  women  generally  without 
regard  to  occupation  followed.”  'Fhe  words  which  I  have  itali¬ 
cized  indicate  tlie  conjectural  nature  of  this  conclusion.  What  is 
demanded  in  such  a  parallel  investigation  ?  Exactly  what  is 
required  in  any  .scientific  research.  All  the  factors  affecting  one 
cla.ss  must  be  as  nearly  as  jiossible  the  same  as  the  factors  affecting 
the  other  class,  with  the  sole  exception  of  tlie  college  education. 
The  social  conditions,  pursuits,  average  age  and  climatic  influences 
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must  be  similar  in  both  cases.  It  is  to  regretted  that  tlie  desire  I 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  American  society  under  whose  = 
auspices  the  American  stjitistics  were  collected,  that  such  a  paral¬ 
lel  research  be  made  in  America,  was  never  realized.  The 
Knglish  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  scientific  reipiire- 
ments  of  the  parallel  investigation  were  met  by  issuing  simulta¬ 
neously  a  similar  set  of  (piestions  in  regard  to  the  health  of  “the 
sister  nearest  in  age,  —  whetlier  older  or  younger,  — wlio  is  above  : 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  has  not  been  to  college  ;  ”  or  failing  | 
a  sister,  “the  first  cousin  who  fulfils  these  conditions.”  'i'liis  ex-  j 

tension  of  their  research  established  a  valuable  standard  of  coin-  ■ 

parison,  but  an  examination  of  the  tables  reveals  certain  imper¬ 
fections  in  the  returns  which  might  have  been  avoided,  had  they 
l)een  anticipated,  by  a  fe\v  simple  modifi(“ations  of  tlie  schedule  of 
(juestions.  These  will  apjiear  in  the  course  of  this  review  of  the 
statistics.  The  committee  report :  “  By  rigidly  defining  which 

sisters  and  cousins  were  to  be  chosen,  any  selection  on  grounds 
connected  with  health  was  prevented.  'I'he  reports  about  sisters 
are  less  complete  than  those  alxmt  students,  but  are  deemed  no 
less  trustworthy  so  far  as  they  go.” 


♦TARLK  showing  PErU'ENTAfJK  OF  THOSE  IN  EXC'ELLENT  OR 

GOOD  HEALTH. 


AMKHICAN 

! 

1  KN<;i.isn  . 

KXiO.ISH 

1 

STl’DKNTS. 

i  STIM.KSTS.  1 

SISTERS. 

Number, 

70.-. 

!  .->66  j 

!  ‘  ! 

1  450 

I 

1 

From  to  8  years  of  age, 

76.74 

71.4.-) 

^  64.70 

From  8  to  14  years  of  age, 

73.33 

67.00  ; 

6.1.45 

From  14  to  18  years  of  age, 

61.07 

56.34 

At  entering  college, 

78.16 

68.20 

During  college  life  and  for  sisters  \ 

from  IS  to  21  years  of  age,  f 

74.80 

6;t08 

.58.45 

Present  health, 

1 

77.87  1 

1 

68.02  ! 

.50..34 

i 

*  Taken  from  English  report. 


('oinparison  of  the  general  results  indicates  that  the  health  of  the 
American  students  is  better  than  the  Knglish  students  of  the  same 
average  age  and  in  a  more  marked  ilegree  lietter  than  that  of  the 
sisters.  This  statement  holds  true  not  only  when  the  jiercentages 
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of  “  Present  Health  ”  are  entnparecl.  but  for  the  different  periods 
into  whieh  the  life  of  the  individual  is  divided,  ddie  American 
college-going  girl  started  in  life  with  su})erior  health  and  main¬ 
tained  this  advantage  over  the  English  student,  throughout  the 
years  over  which  the  iiuiuiry  extends.  Moreover,  those  entering 
college  in  [)oor  or  bad  health  show  an  improvement  during  college 
life,  whieh  they  maintain  after  graduation,  while  the  English  stu¬ 
dent  shows  a  loss  whieh  she  suhse(iuently  recovers. 

'I'he  only  escaj)e  from  the  eonelusion  that  the  health  of  the 
American  is  better  than  the  English  student,  lies  in  the  unsup¬ 
ported  assum})tion  that  the  health  of  those  Americans  who  failed 
to  report  was  very  much  worse  than  that  of  those  who  made 
returns,  d'he  skeptic,  unwilling  to  accept  the  evidence,  chooses 
without  reason,  to  a.ssert  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  replies 
would  have  produced  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  those  in  ex¬ 
cellent  or  good  health,  and  arbitrarily  adopts  this  principle  or  its 
converse  whenever  the  evidence  does  not  suit  his  theories.  There 
are  three  considerations  which  l)t*ar  upon  this  hypothesis.  The 
first  is  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  American  committee  be¬ 
gan  a  tabulation  of  the  returns  when  hut  4oo  out  of  the  possible 
1,290  had  been  received,  and  found  a  percentage  in  good  health, 
which  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  number  then 
received  as  did  the  leport  of  the  Hurean  of  Statistics,  based  upon 
250  more  returns.  'Fhe  second  fact  brings  us  in  the  consistent 
application  of  the  principle  directly  to  a  redKctio  ad  absurdam  ; 
since  88.41  per  cent,  of  all  English  honor  students  sent  replies, 
which  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  returns  from  “  all  stud¬ 
ents,”  and  the  percentage  of  health  is  0.7  higher.  In  other  words, 
an  increase  in  the  numl)erof  returns  has  in  this  case  increased  the 
mean  percentage  of  health.  'I'he  third  consideration  is  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  tbe  percentages  representing  sisters  and 
cousins  with  those  cd  students,  both  English  and  American.  'I'lie 
returns  for  sisters  were  but  07.87  per  cent,  of  tbe  replies  de¬ 
sired.  the  application  of  this  hypothesis,  that  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  returns  <lecreases  the  percentage  of  good  health,  w'ould 
nece.ssarily  ijicrease  the  measure  of  the  inferiority  of  the  English 
non-collegiate.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  method  of  collecting 
these  statistics,  or  in  the  knowledge  of  either  the  American  or 
English  committee  to  support  this  unfavorable  assumption,  the 
evidence  of  the  returns  must  Ik^  considered  conclusive  until  some- 
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thing  equally  authoritative  is  brought  forward  to  emphasize  or  i 
diminish  the  weight  of  their  testimony.  Disregarding  all  theo-  I 
ries  as  to  the  probiible  effect  of  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  num-  j 
her  of  returns,  the  truths  which  these  two  sets  of  statistics  have 
established  beyond  question,  might  l)e  expressed  in  a  table  show-  | 
ing  the  proportion  in  the  various  grades  of  health  to  the  numbers  ■ 
of  the  respective  classes  who  might  have  replied.  - 


AMKKICAN 

sxr  DENTS. 

!  ENCiLISn 

STfDENTS. 

1  ENGLISH 

1  SISTERS. 

Excellent  or  good, 

i 

'  .')8.on 

40.27 

Fair, 

2.79 

1 8.8.5 

18.40 

♦Poor,  bad,  or  dead, 

1  9.J0 

8.44 

9.20 

Replies  received. 

■  ^  i 

!  .)4.r,4 

8.5.J.'» 

07.87 

•  Aincrlcau,  iinUft'erent  nr  poor. 


In  this  form  of  statement,  the  inferiority  of  the  healtb  of  Eng¬ 
lish  sisters  becomes  even  m<)re  marked.  The  insertion  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  .schedule  for  sisters,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  a  j 
consideration  of  healtb  had  exerted  an  iiiHuence  in  a  decision  j 
against  entering  college  and  to  what  extent,  would  have  been  \ 
invaluable  in  estimating  the  significance  of  this  comparison.  An-  | 
other  (juestion  for  students  who  left  college  at  the  end  of  one  or  ^ 
two  years,  regarding  the  causes  of  this  failuri*  to  pursue  a  longer  - 
course  would  have  shed  much  illuminating  j)Ower  on  the  influence 
which  failing  health  had  exeited  upon  this  falling  by  the  way.  I 
Since  per  cent,  entered  college  in  fair  health,  and  9.72  per  ^ 

cent,  in  poor  or  bad  healtb,  81.80  per  cent,  must  be  taken  as  rep-  = 
resentative  of  those  who  cennbined  intellectual  activity  with  only 
moderately  strong  or  even  feeble  bodies.  In  the  face  of  these 
figures,  it  may  be  (juestioned  whether  “  a  higher  average  of  physi-  - 
cal  vigor  is  implied  in  the  desire  to  go  to  college,”  although  it  is  | 
rea.sonable  to  suppose  that  only  the  nntre  vigorous  are,  as  a  rule,  | 
encouraged  in  such  ambitions.  i 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  “  the  superiority 
of  the  health  of  students,  as  reported,  is  more  marked  if  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  excellent  from  good  and  pom-  from  l)ad  health,”  and  con¬ 
tinues;  “It  cannot,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  bias,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  arising  from  a  desire  t<»  make  a  report  favorable  to  j 
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college  life,  because  the  superiority  appears  l)efore  going  to  col¬ 
lege  and  therefore  before  college  life  can  have  had  any  effect. 
*  *  *  *  If  this  superiority  of  the  students’  health  over  that 

of  the  sisters  is  real,  two  possible  explanations  suggest  themselves. 
It  may  be  that  a  higher  average  of  physical  vigor  is  implied  in  the 
desire  to  go  to  college.  Or,  taking  it  in  connection  with  the  tabu¬ 
lated  statement  showing  the  occui)ations  of  students  and  their 
sisters,  and  from  which  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  more  stu¬ 
dents  than  sisters  are  supporting  themselves,  —  it  seems  possible 
that  the  more  health}'  members  of  a  family  are,  on  the  average, 
expected  to  obtain  remunerative  work  and  accordingly  to  prepare 
themselves  for  it,  while  the  others  do  not.”  It  seems  a  fair  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  part  of  the  report  that  the  failure  to  strictly  define  by 
whom  and  for  whom  the  sisters  rei)ort  should  be  answered  dimin¬ 
ishes  somewhat  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  these  returns.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  died  is  included  in  the  returns  for  those 
in  poor  or  bad  health.  Any  error  by  which  this  number  is  unduly 
increased  in  either  cla.ss,  diminishes  of  course  the  percentage  of 
those  in  excellent  or  good  health.  Such  errors  occurred  to  some 
extent  Ixicause  the  statement  defining  which  sister  should  be 
chosen  was  differently  interpreted,  —  some  students  leplying  for 
the  sister  nearest  in  age  who  lived  to  grow  up,  others  for  the  liv¬ 
ing  sister  nearest  in  age.  In  .some  cases,  the  schedule  was  filled 
out  for  the  sister  by  the  student,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  sister 
hei'self.  'I’liere  are  indications  that  this  lack  of  uniformity  is 
responsible  for  a  comj)arative  incompletene.ss  in  the  replies  relat¬ 
ing  to  sisters  “  which  is  natural  enough,  since  one  both  knows  and 
remenil)ers  less  about  one’s  sister's  ailments  than  about  one’s  own.” 
It  is  fair,  however,  to  point  out  that  this  deficient  memory  would 
be  a  considerable  factor  in  the  estimate  of  the  sister's  general 
health  during  any  given  [)erio(l,  and  would  very  possibly  cause  a 
tendency  towards  too  high  an  estimate. 

The  average  }»resent  age  of  the  three  cla.sses  under  comparison 
is  nearly  the  same  :  American  students,  '28.58  ;  English  students, 
28.57  ;  sisters,  2b. 55.  'I'he  average  age  for  entering  college,  how¬ 
ever,  was  for  Americans,  18.85  years,  for  English,  21.9.  The  fact 
that  Americans  enter  college  at  an  average  of  three  years  and  a 
half  younger  than  English  girls  would  lead  one  to  ex])ect  that  the 
showing  would  be  more  rather  than  le-ss  favorable  to  the  latter, 
becau.se  the  popular  impre.ssion  is  that  the  health  is  better  estab¬ 
lished  at  twenty-one.  In  this  connection,  the  view  which  Mrs. 
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Sidgwiek  takes  is  iiotewortliy.  “  d'lie  opinion  is  often  expressed 
that  coming  to  college  at  an  early  age  is  undesirable  l)ecause 
young  students  do  not  understand  how  to  take  care  of  their 
health,  and  are  also  more  easily  excited  and  otherwise  affected  by 
the  new  life  and  surroundings  than  older  ones.  Alxnit  twenty- 
two  students  have  made  suggestions  to  this  effect  in  sending  in 
the  present  returns  —  either  in  the  form  of  urging  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  of  admission  to  college  should  be  raised,  or  advising  that 
there  should  Ik‘  an  interval  between  school  and  ccdlege.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  age  of  entering  college  with  health  during  college 
life  and  present  health  does  not  supj)ort  this  view,  but  tells  in 
favor  of  entering  at  nineteen  and  earlier,  and  that  es})ecially  as 
regards  health  during  college  life.  It  is  probably  true,  however, 
that  young  students  are  more  imprudent  than  older  ones  alx^ut 
hours  of  sleej)  and  so  forth,  but  that  the  effect  of  this  on  their 
health  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  comparative  freedom 
from  anxiety  and  trouble  about  personal  and  family  affairs.  That 
there  is  a  marked  connection  lx*tween  trouble  of  this  kind  and 
health  is  clearly  shown,  and  a  table  might  have  been  made  out 
showing  that  there  is  a  connection  btdween  such  trouble  and  age. 
It  is  only'  at  the  decide<lly  younger  ages  that  a  comparative  free¬ 
dom  from  anxiety  appears.” 


*TAI{LK  SHOWIXCt  DKI'UKSSK )N  DUltlN'iJ  ('OLLKdK  LIKK. 
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l.lts  22.08 

10.8(5 

1 

9.72 

During  college, 

1  :4.H!» 

H3.08 

7.80  1  2(5.  ir, 

I7.:5i 

10.77 

Present  health. 

1  77.87 

'  (18.02 

1  .'».ll  22.08 

i  17.02 

9.90 

*  Selected  from  Kiiglish  report. 


('omparison  of  the  reports  for  health  during  the  different  peri¬ 
ods  of  life,  discloses  a  temporary  decrease  during  college  life, 
more  marked  among  the  Knglish  students  than  the  American, 
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with  a  subsequent  recovery  on  the  j)art  of  both  to  the  point 
reported  at  entering  college. 

To  wliat  extent  is  this  depression  in  the  mean  of  those  in  good 
or  excellent  health  due  to  the  intellectual  life  of  college  students? 
We  have  met  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  impiiry.  'fhe  de¬ 
pression  is  not  great,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  exists.  At  this 
point,  it  is  essential  to  know,  not  the  mean  of  all  changes,  but  the 
nunilier,  direction,  and  degree  of  these  changes,  to  what  extent 
they  are  accompanied  by  actual  illness  and  its  character. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  facts  in  regard  to  the 
numbers  who  have  improved  and  who  have  deteriorated  while  in 
college,  and  the  numb(*r  of  cases  where  there  has  been  no  change. 


1 

1 

AMKltlCAN. 

♦kngi.ish. 

Number. 

!  l’eic*ent.age. 

Number. 

i  Percentage. 

1  „ 

Deteriorat**(], 

138 

1  19..')7 

78 

i 

20.73 

Improved, 

149 

21.13 

-1 

1  1.5.04 

No  change. 

418 

1  r)9.29 

1 

199 

1 

60.07 

♦  These  fif^uies  relate  to  :12S  students  who  were  at  college  for  three  years  or 
more. 


More  American  students  are  seen  to  have  improved  than  to  have 
deteriorated,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  regard  to  English 
students,  and  in  both  countries  the  great  mass  of  students  under¬ 
goes  no  change.  During  corresponding  jteriods  the  report  for 
sisters  indicates  a  mean  gain  of  about  '1  per  cent. 

The  American  returns  were  not  tabulated  in  a  way  to  distin¬ 
guish,  in  detail,  the  j)ermanence  and  degree  of  changes  reported 
during  college  life  and  the  character  and  sup[)Osed  causes  of  the 
disorders  which  mark  the  deterioration.  So  far  as  they  go,  how¬ 
ever,  they  confirm  the  conclusions  which  the  English  investiga¬ 
tors  base  upon  their  very  carefully  })repared  tables  showing  the 
permanence,  distribution,  and  causes  of  all  changes,  the  relation 
to  family  health,  previous  education  and  occupations,  age  at 
entering  college,  worry,  ambitions,  abstention  from  study  during 
vacations,  hours  of  study,  of  exercise,  of  sleej),  college  surround¬ 
ings  and  regularity  in  sleej)ing  and  eating.  The  changes  for  the 
worse  are  shown  to  Ije  slight  in  0.5  of  the  78  cases  reported.  In 
seven  cases  the  deterioration  is  more  serious  ;  and  there  are  36 
cases  of  merely  temporary  deterioration  against  eight  of  tempo- 
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rary  improvement.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  this  “  tem¬ 
porary  falling  off  during  college  life  of  about  five  per  cent,  in 
good  health,  compared  with  either  health  at  entering  or  present 
health  to  some  extent  depends  on  illne.ss  or  other  things  occurring 
accidentally  during  the  college  course,  and  to  some  extent  ig 
probably  due  to  the  relaxing  climate  of  our  universities  ;  but  it  is 
also  partly  caused  by  overwork  and  want  of  attention  to  well- 
known  laws  of  health,  and  to  this  extent  both  could  and  ought  to 
be  prevented  by  reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  students  them¬ 
selves.” 

The  series  of  comjiarison  tables  relating  to  marriage  and  child¬ 
ren  are  very  interesting.  Seven  tables  are  given  to  the  rejilies  to 
this  group  of  questions,  and  comparison  is  made  with  the  census 
returns  for  the  female  population  generally.  The  number  married, 
aggregate  number  of  children,  number  of  children  Iwrn  and  living  I 
in  each  family,  the  [>resent  age  and  health  of  children,  causes  of 
death  of  children  who  have  died,  and  the  present  health  of  married 
women  are  tabulated  in  great  detail,  and  with  the  utmost  clear¬ 
ness.  I  will  (piote  the  comment  of  the  report  Uj)on  this  section. 

“  We  observe  that  the  married  students  are  healthier  than  their 
married  sisters,  —  that  there  are  fewer  childless  marriages  among 
them,  that  they  have  a  larger  jnoportion  of  children  per  year  of 
married  life,  and  that  their  children  are  healtluer.  I'he  numl)er 
of  marriages  is  its  yet  too  small  to  justify  us  in  basing  anything 
more  than  a  provisional  conclusion  on  these  facts,  but  these  are 
the  facts,  and  I  am  induced  to  lay  stress  on  them  because  predic¬ 
tions  which  they  do  not  support,  and  assertions  which  they  con¬ 
tradict,  as  to  tlie  effect  of  academic  education  on  motherhood 
liiive  often  lx*en  made.” 


AMKHICAN 

STLDKNTS. 

KNOl.ISH 

STUDKNTS. 

KNOl.ISH 

SISTERS. 

. 

Number  married, 

IIMJ 

.'is 

87 

Percentage  married. 

27.8 

10.2.5 

19  33 

Average  number  of  years  married, 

6.7 

4.31 

8.83 

Percentage  of  those  married  who  1 
have  children,  ^ 

60  :{3 

72.41 

63.22 

Number  of  children  living. 

232 

80 

177 

Number  of  children  dead, 

31 

31 

Average  age  of  children. 

6 

3.9 

_ 

7 
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From  A  table  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  English 

and  American  investigations,  the  foregoing  table  is  taken. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  investigation 
confirms  at  every  point  the  reasonableness  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  American  statistics,  and  adds  the  encouraging 
knowledge  that  in  point  of  health,  number  of  marriages  and  of 
children,  the  American  student  stands  in  no  abnormal  relation  to 
society  in  general.  'Fhe  disparity  in  physical  condition  of  the 
young  women  of  the  two  countries  is  likely  to  be  increased  by 
the  great  facilities  of  j»hysical  education  which  the  fine  gym¬ 
nasia,  the  presence  of  educated  directors  and  of  resident  physi¬ 
cians  in  our  American  colleges  afford.  Hotli  investigations  prove, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  English  report,  “  that  there  is  nothing  in 
a  university  education  at  all  sj)ecially  injurious  to  the  constitution 
of  women,  or  involving  any  greater  strain  than  they  can  ordina¬ 
rily  bear  without  injury.  Women  generally  pass  through  it  with¬ 
out  its  aftecting  their  health  one  way  or  the  other.” 


SHAKESPEARE'S  UNCANNY  C//ARAC7ERS. 

BY  LOL'ISK  K.  KKANCIS. 

gild  relined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  to  throw  a  perfume 
-L  on  the  violet,  or  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow,  is 
wasteful,  and  ridicidous,”  so  exclaimed  the  deep-seeing  Shakes¬ 
peare  many  years  ago ;  yet  philosophers  and  poets,  since  his  dtay 
and  before,  in  romance,  ballad,  play  and  song  have  sought  to  give 
an  added  touch  to  the  scene  of  moonlight  beauty,  to  put  a  new 
note  into  the  merry  warbler’s  song,  and  to  add  to  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  man.  The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  perfect 
have  been  dwelt  on  in  song  and  story  in  all  ages.  Man’s  soul  has 
seemed  to  reach  out  and  long  after  the  rose  without  a  thorn  and 
in  rare  moments  of  retired  solitude  his  mind  has  at  times  become 
illumined  with  “  the  light  that  never  \vas  on  sea  or  land,”  and  he 
has  realized  the  perfection  of  his  heart’s  dearest  ideal.  These 
bright  children  of  the  mind  we  meet  with  daily  in  our  walks  with 
books.  The  beautiful  and  poetic  of  life  are  shown  forth  in  bright 
colors,  the  crooked  and  unseemly  are  hid  in  the  shadows.  The 
sculptor  in  his  Laocoon  softens  the  cries  and  screams  of  his  vie- 
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tims  to  sighs,  the  artist  with  a  cunning  art  conceals  the  C(»iling, 
hissing  snake  and  crawling  reptile  from  his  fair  landscape,  yet  life 
is  full  of  the  cries  of  sorrow  and  many  are  the  snakes  of  deceit 
and  flattery.  There  are  unpleasant  things  to  meet :  all  have  not 
perfect  characters  or  beautiful  faces.  “  Nature  hath  framed 
strange  fellows  in  her  time,”  and  on  life’s  stage  we  And  the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind  as  well  as  the  fair,  the  gay,  the  true.  .Men’s 
characters  shine  forth  with  different  brilliancy  from  the  sky  of 
human  observation.  Some  are  like  Richter’s  beloved  Herder, 
“  a  clumj)  of  stars  out  of  which  each  one  spells  a  constellation  to 
please  himself,”  others  are  bright  day  stars,  while  others  are  glow¬ 
worms  and  fox-fires,  that  thiow  over  Nature's  smiling  face  a  weird 
and  uncanny  light. 

Shakespeare’s  great  soul  received  liglit  from  all  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  sources,  the  constellation  of  stars,  figures  not  more  in  his 
works  than  in  his  worms  and  fox-lires.  lie  grasped  and  used  all 
material  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  He  could  j)icture  the 
grand  and  noble  in  human  nature  as  well  as  any  man,  yet  he  did 
not  stop  there,  he  looked  on  the  hack  streets  of  human  nature  for 
the  glow-worms  and  into  the  w'oods  for  the  strange  fox-fires. 
These  strange  lights  are  his  ghosts  that  haunt  the  church-yards, 
spirits  that  melt  into  thin  air,  howling  deformed  monsters,  fairies 
w'hose  saffron  wdngs  upon  the  flowers  diffuse  honey  drops ;  “  black 
and  midnight  hags  that  deform  the  body  and  kill  the  soul  ” ;  elves 
that  hang  in  every  cowslip’s  ear ;  cunning  fools,  aw'kward  clowns 
and  merry  spirits  that  sing, — 

“  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I. 

In  the  cowslip’s  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  so  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  lly  after  sutnrner  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily  shall  1  live. 

Under  the  blossoms  that  hang  on  the  bough.*’ 

Let  US  put  mi  our  twilight  thoughts  and  spend  a  short  time 
with  these  strange  fox-fires. 

Witches  occupy  (luite  a  juominent  jilace  in  Shakespeare’s 
dramas.  We  find  “  the  weird  sisters  ”  in  many  of  his  plays, 
“Temiiest,”  “Hamlet,”  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  “Comedy 
of  Errors,”  “Othello,”  and  “.Macbeth”  being  among  the  numlier. 
In  “Maclieth”  the  witches’  true  character  is  shown  forth  in  a 
very  clear  light.  We  shall  take  them  for  our  exam[)le.  Shakes- 
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peare  introduces  us  to  them  in  a  manner  most  fitting.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature  are  at  war,  the  strange,  wild  language  of  the 
thunder  and  lightning  corresponds  well  with  the  dark  deeds  and 
strange  words  of  the  three  witclies.  Listen  to  them.  The  raging 
storm  has  hronght  the  three  together  on  a  blasted,  barren  spot. 

“  When  shiill  we  three  meet 
In  thunder,  lightning  or  in  rain?*' 

asks  the  leader  ;  then  the  weird  sisters  give  answer  :  — 

When  the  hurlyburly ’s  done. 

When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

'I'hat  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 

Where  the  place?  Upon  the  heath : 

There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.” 

Then  they  all  declare  that  “  fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair,"  and 
depart  to  “  hover  through  the  fog  and  tilthy  air.”  True  to  their 
promise  the  sisters  meet  on  a  barren,  lonely  heath,  there  to  await 
the  coming  of  Macbeth.  There  they  relate  the  deeds  of  darkness 
they  have  been  about,  but  these  wicked  tales  are  intermitted,  for 
a  sound  is  heard  in  the  distance  and  the  leader  cries,  “  A  drum, 
a  drum,  Macbeth  doth  come."  Then  they  all  join  in  a  wild 
witches’  dance,  and  sing  :  — 

“  The  weird  sisters  hand  in  hand, 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Tims  do  go  about ; 

Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine. 

And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine: 

Peace  I  the  charm's  wound  up." 

The  two  Scottish  generals,  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  are  startled 
at  their  strange  apitearance,  and  Banquo  asks  his  companion, 
“  What  are  these  so  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  that  they 
look  not  like  the  iidiabitants  of  the  earth,  and  yet  are  on  it?" 
Macbeth  is  the  first  to  address  them,  when  they,  seemingly 
offended,  laid  each  one  her  choppy  finger  on  her  skinny  lips  in 
token  of  silence  :  the  first  of  them  sainted  Macbeth  with  the  title 
of  Thane  of  (xlamis,  and  the  last  witch  bid  him,  “  All  hail  I  king 
that  shall  be  hereafter."  Such  a  prophetic  greeting  greatly 
amazed  Macbeth,  for  these  were  titles  to  which  he  had  never 
aspired,  and  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  king 
while  the  king’s  sons  lived.  Then  they  turned  to  Banquo  and 
pronounced  him  “  Lesser  than  Macbeth  and  greater  ;  not  so  hap- 
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py,  but  much  happier/’  Hut  even  as  they  spoke  they  vanished 
into  the  air,  “  the  earth  liath  hubbies  as  the  water  hath,  and  these 
were  of  them.”  The  wicked  words  of  the  witches  sank  deep  into 
the  mind  of  Macl)eth,  and  from  that  time  forth  he  bent  all  his  j 
thoughts  on  how  to  compass  the  throne  of  Scotland.  j 

His  wife  influenced  him  to  kill  the  reigning  king,  so  that  the  ! 
flattering  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  ;  this  he  did,  but  the  weird  ' 
sisters’  words  still  haunted  him,  for  they  had  said  Han(|uo’s  chil-  j 
dren  and  not  his  should  be  kings  after  him.  He  resolved  to  kill  | 
them  also,  lie  was  successful  in  killing  the  father,  but  the  son  I 
escaped ;  then,  inde(5d,  he  felt  that  the  prophecy  would  prove 
true,  (treat  was  his  anguish  of  mind;  Han<|uo’s  ghost  haunted 
him  and  would  not  down.  At  last  he  again  determined  to  seek 
the  witches  and  know  of  them  the  very  worst.  They  by  foresight 
knew  of  his  coming  and  began  to  make  ready  for  him.  Their  I 
home  is  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  cave  in  which  forked  lightning  : 
plays  and  thunder  roars.  In  the  centre  of  the  cave  is  their  cal-  j 
<lron  Intiling  and  s[)uttering,  ready  to  cook  up  a  charm  most  dark  | 
and  bloody.  It  seems  time  for  them  to  begin,  for  “  Thrice  the  | 
blinded  cat  hath  mewed  ;  thrice  and  once  the  hedgehog  whined.  I 
Harpies  cry,  *Tis  time;  ’tis  time.”  d'hen  the  secret  “black  and  | 
midnight  hags  ”  begin  their  work  of  calling  up  the  infernal  spir-  i 
its.  This  is  the  way  they  work  their  dreadful  charm  :  —  r 

“liouufl  about  the  caldron  go;  | 

In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw.  j 

Toad  that  under  cold  stone,  I 

Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one,  i 

Shelter'd  venom  sleeping  got,  F 

Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  spot!  [ 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ;  j 

Fire  burn  and  caldron  bubble.  I 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake,  ■ 

In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake;  f 

Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog,  ' 

Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog, 

Adder's  fork  and  blind  worm's  sting,  ' 

Lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing. 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble,  E 

Like  a  h(*ll-broth  boil  and  bubble.  j 

Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf,  i 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ;  \ 

♦  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew.  ; 

Xose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips;  i 

Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe,  j 
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Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Fire  burn,  caldron  bubble. 

Cool  it  with  a  baboon’s  blood. 

Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good.” 

Such  was  the  scene  as  Macbeth  entered.  What  a  picture  they 
must  have  made  as  they  danced  around  the  caldron  in  devilish 
glee,  their  wrinkled,  wicked  faces  and  wild  attire  set  off  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  unnatural  vividness  by  jugged,  forked  tongues  of  the  light¬ 
ning  !  But  Macbeth  was  nothing  daunted  by  the  scene  before  him 
and  calmly  asks  in  a  friendly  way,  “  How  now,  you  secret,  black, 
and  midnight  hags,  what  is ’t  you  do  ?  ”  They  quickly  answer, 
“A  deed  without  a  name.”  Macbeth  in  eager  impatience 
demands,  “  I  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  profess,  how  e’er  you 
came  to  know  it,  answer  me.  Though  you  untie  the  winds  and 
let  them  light  against  the  churches ;  though  yeasty  waves  con¬ 
found  and  swallow  navigation  uj) :  though  bladed  corn  be  lodged 
and  trees  blown  down  :  even  till  destruction  sickens,  answer  me 
to  what  I  ask  you.” 

His  language  is  in  fit  harmony  with  their  daily  deeds  and  they 
command  him  to  speak  and  tell  them  if  he  will  hear  it  from  their 
mouths  or  their  masters’.  Macbeth  boldly  asks,  “  Call  them,  let 
me  see  them.”  This  request  causes  the  witches  to  throw  some 
more  horrid  ingredients  into  their  caldron  and  then  from  the 
shades  of  darkness  and  in  the  midst  of  roaring  thunder,  three 
apparitions  separately  arise,  a  bloody  child,  an  armed  head  and 
a  crowned  child  with  a  tree  in  its  hands.  Each  solemnly  rises, 
cries,  “  Macbeth,  Macbeth,  Macbeth,”  and  gives  him  words  of 
warning  and  advice.  Macbeth  is  so  interested  in  what  they  say 
that  he  exclaims,  “  Had  I  three  ears.  I’d  hear  thee.”  Yet  they  do 
not  answer  the  question  that  lies  nearest  his  heart:  whether  or  no 
Banquo’s  issue  shall  ever  reign  in  his  kingdom.  He  asks  the 
sisters  to  tell  him,  but  they  beg  him  “  to  seek  to  know  no  more,” 
but  he  persists,  and  so  they  command  the  spirits  to  “  show  his 
eyes  and  grieve  his  heart.”  The  caldron  sinks  into  the  ground, 
music  is  heard,  and  eight  shadows,  like  kings,  pass  by  Macbeth, 
and  last  of  all  comes  Bamjuo’s  bearing  a  glass  which  shows  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  many  more,  and  Bancjuo,  all  bloody,  smiles  upon  Macbeth 
and  points  to  the  glass  by  which  Macbeth  knows  these  are  the 
posterity  of  Bampio.  Macbeth  is  angry  at  the  sight  and  asks, 
“  Is  this  so  ?  ”  They  answer  him  yes,  and  then  noting  the  effect 
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of  their  evil,  try  to  elieer  him  U|)  with  son^,  hut  too  late  I  they 
have  sown  his  heart  full  of  blood}’,  jiflowiupr  thouj^hts  that  death 
alone  can  eradicate.  Even  before  the  witches  were  fairly  out  of 
sight  he  began  to  realize  the  evil  they  had  done  and  in  bitterness 
of  spirit  cried,  “  Let  this  j)ernicious  hour  stand,  aye,  accursed  in 
the  calendar.  Infected  by  the  air  whereoji  they  ride  ;  and  damned 
all  those  that  trust  them."  His  words  literally  fell  back  upon 
himself,  for  from  henceforth  his  life  was  a  black,  embittered  fail¬ 
ure.  The  words  of  the  witches  took  possession  of  him,  and  every 
deed  was  prompted  by  their  prophecies.  He  became  a  wicked, 
cruel  tyrant  and  at  last  was  beheaded,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
oppressed  people.  Thus  the  midnight  hags  made  Macbeth,  who 
once  stood  high  in  the  oj)inion  of  all  sorts  of  men  and  started  at 
the  sight  of  blood,  a  tyrant,  murderer,  hell-hound  and  villain. 
Beware  of  witches  “  that  i»alter  with  us  in  a  double  sense,  that 
keep  the  word  of  })romise  to  our  ear,  and  break  it  to  our  hope.” 

Hut  let  us  away  from  these  ugly  witches  of  the  dark  midnight 
to  wjitcli  the  merry  pranks  of  the  fairies.  We  find  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  little  fellows,  but  among  them  all  there  is  none  whose 
name  is  more  widely  known  than  the  knavish  sprite.  Puck.  He 
has  in  him  strange  traits  of  character  that  have  caused  his  name 
to  l)e  given  to  the  agile,  mischievous  monkey,  to  a  kind  of  little 
dog,  and  to  many  witty  papers.  Who  that  has  read  the  l)lay  can¬ 
not  call  the  little  urchin  to  his  mind’s  eye  as  readily  as  Oberon 
summoned  his  real  presence  ?  A  merry,  bright-faced,  happy  little 
fellow, —  a  regular  old  mischief  among  his  gossamer-winged, 
dainty-limbed  companions.  Bubbling  over  with  his  ellish  glee, 
who  is  there  but  is  fond  of  him  ?  But  what  is  it  that  we  find  in 
the  fairy  Puck’s  character  to  make  him  such  a  general  favorite? 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite.  He  it  was  who  used  to  play 
comical  pranks  in  the  neighl)oring  villages,  sometimes  skimming 
the  milk,  sometimes  getting  into  the  butter  churn,  then  again 
jumping  into  a  bowl  of  ale,  causing  the  goody  to  spill  it  all,  and 
many  more  like  pranks.  Then  he  would  jest  with  Oberon  and 
make  him  smile.  He  was  a  quick  and  obedient  messenger ;  he  it 
was  who  said  in  merry  glee,  “  I’ll  put  a  girdle  about  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,”  and  again, — 

“  I  go,  I  go,  look  how  I  go; 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  Tartar's  bow.” 

He  was  rather  of  a  philosopher  as  well,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  follies  of  man,  exclaimed :  “  Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals 
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be.”  was  a  great  lover  of  inisehief,  and  enters  heart  and  soul 
into  Oberon’s  frolic  with  the  little  pur})le  flower,  “  Love  in  Idle¬ 
ness.”  He  made  some  sad  mistakes  at  first  by  getting  the  juice 
on  the  wrong  eyes,  hut  he  gets  the  right  lovers  together  in  the 
end,  and  sings, — 

“  On  the  ground, 

.Sleep  sound, 
ril  apply 
To  your  eye. 

Gentle  lover  remedj'. 

When  thou  wak'st 
Thou  tak’st 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 

Of  the  former  lady’s  eye. 

And  the  countj-  i)roverb  know. 

That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 

In  your  making  shall  be  shown; 

Every  daek  shall  have  dill ; 

Nought  shall  go  ill. 

The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again 
And  all  shall  he  well.” 

With  all  his  mischief  and  frolic,  this  merry  little  wanderer  of 
the  night  had  a  good  heart,  and  for  his  mistakes  begs, — 

“  If  we  shadows  have  offended 
Think  but  this  (and  all  is  mended). 

That  you  have  but  slumbered. 

I  am  an  honest  Puck 
And  we  will  make  amends. 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 

So,  good-night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands  if  we  be  friends. 

And  liobin  shall  restore  amends.” 

With  these  kind  words  the  merry  messenger  leaves  us,  perhaps 
to  wander  with  his  companions, — 

“  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Through  brush,  through  briar. 

Over  park,  over  pale. 

Through  flood,  through  fire.” 

Oberon,  the  king,  and  Titania,  the  (pieen  of  fairies  and  their 
tiny  train  are  all  interesting,  but  time  prevents  us  from  giving 
only  a  brief  mention.  We  shall  confine  our  talk  to  Bottom,  the 
weaver,  around  whom  encircled  the  most  eventful  acts  of  the 
fairies.  Bottom  was  a  strange  comj)Ound  of  profound  ignorance 
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and  omniverous  conceit.  There  was  nothing  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  powers.  “  Let  me  play  the  lion,”  he  said.  “  I  will  roar  that 
it  will  do  any  man’s  heart  good  to  hear  me.  I  will  roar  and  make 
the  Duke  say :  ‘  Let  him  roar  again  :  let  him  roar  again.’  ”  “  Let 

me  play  Thisby,  too,  I’ll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice.”  But 
these  things  in  his  nature  were  accompanied  with  a  good  disposi¬ 
tion  and  some  mother  wit.  But  the  traits  that  gave  him  marked 
individuality  come  from  the  inner  man  and  are  not  caused  by  his 
lack  of  education  or  proper  calling.  All  the  schools  of  Athens 
could  not  have  changed  liim  ;  all  the  wealth  of  C'liesus  could  have 
done  no  more  than  make  him  a  gilded  Bottom.  We  find  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  him  today.  The  world  has  had  more  than  one  Bot¬ 
tom.  Goldsmith  was  hut  playing  Bottom  when  he  became  jealous 
of  the  attention  which  a  dancing  monkey  attracted  and  tried  to 
imitete  its  agile  movements. 

There  was  once  a  sad  disagreement  l)etween  Oheron  and  his  fair 
queen,  Titania.  Oheron,  to  torture  his  queen,  determined  that 
she  should  fall  in  love  with  some  vile  object.  He  squeezed  on 
her  eyes  the  juice  of  the  little  flower,  love-in-idleness,  which,  if 
applied  to  sleeping  eyes  will  cause  persons  when  they  awake  to 
dote  on  the  first  object  that  they  see.  As  the  king  drew  near  his 
lady’s  bower,  which  was  a  l)eautiful  green  hank  overgrown  with 
the  wild  thyme  and  nodding  violets,  he  found  the  fairies  singing 
her  to  sleep  with  a  sweet  lullaby.  The  gentle,  soft  words  of  the 
song  and  the  good-night  with  lullaby  still  echoed  in  the  perfumed 
air,  when  Ol)eron  stooped  over  the  fair  sleeper,  sijueezed  the  juice 
of  the  flower  on  her  eyelids  and  l)reathed  forth  the  wicked 
wish, — 

“  What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake, 

Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 

Love  and  languish  for  his  sake; 

Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear. 

When  thou  wakest  it  is  thy  dear, 

Wake,  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.” 

Puck,  in  his  wandering,  came  across  Bottom.  “  This  fellow,” 
he  exclaimed,  “shall  Ije  Titania’s  true  love.”  Then,  to  make  him 
more  ridiculous  than  kind  nature  had  already,  he  clapped  on  an 
ass’s  head  over  the  clown’s.  This  was  done  very  gently,  but  it 
awoke  the  sleeper.  He  felt  bewildered,  his  com[)anions  were 
gone.  “  Well,”  he  soliloquized,  “  it  is  .some  joke  to  frighten  me, 
but  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  know  I  am  not  afraid.”  He  then 
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opened  that  big  mouth  of  his,  which  must  have  looked  extra  big 
when  stretched  into  the  ass’s  size,  and  began  to  sing :  — 

“  The  woosel  cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange  tawny  bill. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 

The  wren  with  little  quill.” 

The  sound  awoke  the  Queen  of  shadows  who  was  resting  near 
by ;  the  juice  had  taken  effect ;  the  awkward  ass-headed  clown 
now  singing  forth  in  a  rough,  harsh  voice  became  a  being  of 
greatest  beauty,  and  gazing  up  at  him  with  rapture  she  asks, 
“What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed?”  But  Bottom 
goes  on  unheedingly  with  his  song, — 

“  The  tlnch,  the  sparrow’,  and  the  lark, 

'I'he  plain  sang  cuckoo  gray.” 

As  he  stops  the  queen  bids  him  go  on  again,  for  her  ear  is  much 
enamored  of  his  note,  and  her  eye  so  enthralled  with  his  shape  as 
to  cause  her  to  swear  she  loves  him.  Bottom  gives  her  a  plain, 
blunt  answer  full  of  comely  truth,  telling  her,  “  Methinks,  mis¬ 
tress,  you  should  have  little  reason  for  that:  and ‘yet,  to  say  the 
truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days.” 
Titania  has  no  mind  for  reason  and  only  answers,  “Thou  art  as 
wise  as  thou  art  b(3autiful."  “  Why,”  replied  Bottom,  “  if  I  have 
wit  enough  to  lind  my  way  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to 
serve  my  turn.”  “Out  of  the  woods  do  not  desire  to  go,”  said 
the  enamored  (pieeu.  ••  1  love  you  and  will  give  you  fairies  to 
attend  you  !  ”  She  then  called  for  four  of  her  fairies  and  com¬ 
mands  them  to  “  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman  ;  hop 
in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes.  Feed  him  with  apricots  and 
dewberries,  with  purple  grapes,  green  tigs  and  mulberries,  And 
pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies,  to  fan  the  moonbeams 
from  his  sleeping  eyes.”  “  (’ome  sit  with  me,”  said  she  to  Bot¬ 
tom,  “and  let  me  play  with  your  amiable  hairy  cheeks,  my  beau¬ 
tiful  ass  !  and  kiss  your  fair  large  ears,  my  entle  joy  I  ”  The  poor 
clown  doesn’t  care  much  about  the  (jueen’s  attentions,  but  feels 
very  proud  of  his  new  attendants.  “  VV’^here  is  Pease-blossom  ?  ” 
he  asks  ;  “  Heady.”  answers  Pease-blossom.  “  Scratch  my  head,” 
said  Bottom.  “  Where  is  Cobweb ? ”  “Here,  sir.”  “Hood  Mr. 
Cobweb,”  said  the  foolish  clown,  “kill  me  the  red  humblebee  on 
the  top  of  that  thistle.”  “Where  is  Mustard-seed?”  “Here, 
sir,”  said  Mustard-seyd  ;  “what  is  your  will?”  “Nothing,”  is  his 
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reply,  “  but  to  help  Mr*  l*ease-blossoni  scratch :  I  must  go  to  | 

a  barlwr’s,  for  methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face ;  : 

and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass.  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me  1  must  f 

scratch.”  A  few  more  orders  and  he  thinks  he  will  take  a  sleep,  t 

“  Sleep,  then,”  said  the  fair  <jueen,  “  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  | 

arms.  O  how  I  love  thee  !  How  1  dote  upon  thee  I  ”  j 

But  we  must  hasten  and  look  at  (juite  a  noted,  tliough  far  from  | 

beautiful  character — the  ugly,  deformed,  mis-shapen  monster,  ^ 

Caliban.  Nature  was  unkind  to  liini  in  the  beginning.  From  his  ■ 

mother,  a  foul  hag  and  wicked  witch  who  did  “  sorceries  too  ter-  f 

rible  for  human  hearing,”  he  inherited  a  deformed  mind  in  a  de-  [ 

formed  body,  and  a  natural  inclination  to  deeds  of  darkness  ;  he  ' 

was.  in  fact,  “  a  l>orn  devil.”  I  can  s1k)w  forth  liis  character  in  ’ 

no  better  way  than  to  (juote  a  few  of  the  expressions  of  hatred  and 
contempt  hurled  at  him  from  all  who  came  near  him. 

“  A  freckled  whelp,  not  lionorM  with  a  human  sha{)e ;  thou  f 

earth,  thou  tortoise :  thou  lying,  abhorred,  poisonous  slave,  whom  - 

stripes  may  move,  not  kindness  ;  tilth  tliat  tliou  art,  which  any  = 

print  of  goodness  will  not  take ;  a  strange  tish,  lie  smells  like  | 

a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,  a  puppy-headed,  howl-  | 
ing,  drunken  monster,  a  iMirn  devil,  a  morn-calf,  a  being  half  fish  ' 
and  half  monster,  a  mis-shapen  knave,  a  demi-devil,  a  delnished  f 
fish  and  a  thing  of  darkness,”  all  this  and  more  w'as  Caliban.  He  I 

w.as  the  slave  of  a  m.agician  who  had  to  punish  him  a  great  deal  f 

to  get  any  work  out  of  him.  ('aliban  was  very  independent,  but  | 
he  would  generally  cool  down  very  (|uickly  when  his  master  said,  1 
“  For  this,  tonight,  thou  shalt  have  cramps,  side-stitches,  that  shall  [ 
pen  thy  breath  up.  Thou  shalt  lie  pinched  as  thick  as  honey-  f 
comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging  than  bees  that  made  them.”  { 
Poor  Caliban,  these  pinches  were  the  dread  of  his  life,  yet  he  ' 
would  neglect  his  work  when  he  well  knew  his  master  would  fill  | 
his  skin  with  pinches.  He  met  some  drunken  sailors  one  day, 
with  whom  he  planned  to  kill  his  master  :  if  they  would  only  do  j. 
it  he  w(mld  be  their  servant,  he  would  dig  them  pig-nuts  with  his  ; 
long  nails  and  be  for  aye  their  foot-licker.  They  consented.  lie  j 
is  overjoyed  and  sings, — 

“  No  more  dans  I  'll  make  for  fish, 

Nor  fetch  in  firing  at  requiring,  ^ 

Nor  scrape  strenchering,  nor  wash  a  dish;  T 

Ban,  ban,  ( 'a-Caliban  has  a  new  master  | 

Get  a  new  man.  Freedom,  hey-day!  l)ey-day,  F'reedom!  ’’  t 
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But  they  were  discovered,  juid  the  master  gives  ordei’s  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“Go,  charge  iny  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints  with  con¬ 
vulsions,  shorten  up  tlieir  sinews  with  aged  cramj)s  and  more 
pinch-spotted  make  them  than  pard  or  cat  o’  mountain.” 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Shakespeare’s  ghosts  that  consort  for 
aye  with  hlack-hrowed  night  and  leave  their  graves  all  gaping 
wide  to  stalk  ahioad  ?  'I'he  poet  has  made  them  very  effective 
characters. 

Bicture  a  scene  in  Richard  III.  As  the  shades  of  evening  are 
gathering  ami  shutting  out  the  golden  suidight,  two  armies,  weary 
with  marching,  come  u})on  Bosworth  Fiehl  to  rest  for  the  night, 
to  make  ready  for  the  battle  on  the  morrow.  ( )n  the  one  side  is 
the  bloody  usur[)er,  IJichard  III.;  on  the  other.  Henry  Tudor, 
Earl  of  Richmond.  'The  soldiers  of  King  Richard  pitch  his  tent, 
“Up  with  my  tent,”  he  says,  “here  will  I  sleep  tonight,  but  where 
tomorrow  ?  ”  'I'lien  he  surveys  the  vantage  of  the  ground  and  sees 
with  satisfaction  that  his  own  battalions  outnumber  those  whom 
it  pleases  him  to  call  “  traitors.”  But  his  mind  is  aweary  and  ill 
at  ease,  and  when  comes  the  hour  of  nine,  and  su})per  time,  he 
says,  “  1  will  not  sup  tonight,”  and  ordering  a  close  watch  set,  he 
calls  for  ink  and  paper,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  within  the  tent 
retires  to  sleep,  “  perhaps  to  dream.” 

On  the  same  held  on  the  other  side,  Richmond  orders  his  tent 
pitched,  and  looking  towards  the  west  he  says:  “The  weary  sun 
hath  made  a  g(»hlen  set,  and.  by  the  bright  track  of  his  tiery  car, 
gives  token  of  a  goo<lly  day  tomorrow.”  With  ink  and  paj)er  he 
then  draws  the  form  and  model  of  the  expected  battle  on  the 
morrow.  1  le  consults  with  his  generals  on  the  business  of  the 
morrow,  and  when  they  withdraw,  wishing  him  good-night,  he 
lifts  his  eyes  to  Him  whose  captain  he  accounts  himself,  prays  for 
his  forces,  commends  to  Him  his  watchful  soul,  asks  that,  sleeping 
or  waking.  He  will  defend  him  still,  and  letting  fall  the  curtain 
of  his  eyes,  he  sleeps,  'riien,  in  the  silent  midnight  watches  when 
nought  is  heard  but  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels,  come 
ghosts  of  the  sheeted  dead,  rising  as  if  from  out  of  the  earth  in 
their  grim  ghastliness,  first  one  and  then  another  —  and  others 
still,  all  victims  (d'  the  bloody  Richard  —  and  standing  there  in  the 
cold,  glittering  mooidight  between  the  two  tents  they  point  with 
their  long,  bony  fingers  to  their  murderer  and  breathe  on  him 
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,  maledictions  and  then  turn  to  Richmond  and  foretell  his  victory 
when  sword  shall  meet  with  sword.  First,  comes  the  ghost  of 
Prince  Edward,  and  turning  toward  Richard’s  tent  says :  — 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  tomorrow !  Think  how'  thou  stabbedst  me  io 
my  prime  of  youth  at  Tewkesbury :  Despair,  therefore,  and  die ! 

Be  cheerful,  Richmond ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butchered  princes  tight  in  thy  behalf: 

King  Henry’s  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee.” 

Then  the  ghost  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rises  :  — 

“  When  I  was  mortal  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes : 

Think  on  the  Tower  and  me : 

Despair  and  die; 

Harry  the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die!” 

Then  to  Richmond, — 

“  Harry,  that  prophecied  thou  should'st  be  king. 

Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep.  Live  and  flourish !  ” 

Then  the  ghost  of  ( 'larence  rises  :  — 

“  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  tomorrow ! 

I,  that  was  washed  to  death  with  fulsome  wine, 

Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guilt  betray'd  to  death  I 
Tomorrow  in  the  battle  think  of  me, 

And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword  :  Despair  and  die!  ” 

Then  to  Richmond  :  — 

“The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  i)ray  for  thee; 

Good  angels  guard  thy  battle!  Live  and  flourish  I  ” 

'riien  the  ghosts  of  Riv'ers,  (irey  and  V'aughan  rise:  — 

“  lyet  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  tomorrow, 

Rivers  that  died  at  Pomfretl 
^  Despair  and  die." 

“Think  upon  Grey  ami  let  thy  soul  despair!” 

“  Think  upon  Vaughan,  and  with  guilty  fear,  let  fall  thy  lance.  Despair 
and  die !  ” 

Then  they  all  address  Richmond,  and  say  :  — 

“  Awake!  and  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's  bosom  will  conquer  him; 
awake,  and  win  the  day!  " 

The  ghost  of  Hastings  rises:  — 

“  Bloody  and  guilty,  guilty  awake. 

And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days! 

Think  on  Lord  Hastings,  and  despair  and  die! 

C^uiet,  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake! 

Arm,  fight  and  conquer  for  fair  England's  sake !  ” 
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The  ghosts  of  the  two  young  princes  rise  :  — 

“  Dream  on  thy  cousins  smothered  in  the  Tower, 
liCt  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 

And  weight  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame  and  death ! 

Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace  and  w’ake  in  joy; 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 

Idve,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings ! 

Edward’s  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish." 

The  ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises  :  — 

“Richard,  thy  wife;  tliat  wretched  Anne,  thy  wife, 

That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 

Now  tills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations: 

Tomorrow’  in  the  battle,  think  on  me. 

And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword:  Despair  and  die!  ” 

Then  to  Kichmond :  — 

“  Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory : 

Thy  adversary’s  w’ife  doth  pray  for  thee !  ’’ 

Then  the  ghost  of  Huckingham  rises  :  — 

“  The  flrst  was  1  that  lielped  thee  to  the  crown ; 

Tlie  last  was  1  that  felt  tliy  tyranny: 

O,  in  the  battle  think  of  Buckingham. 

And  die  in  terror  of  thj'  guiltiness! 

Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death! 

Fainting,  despair;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath!” 

Then  to  liichmond  :  — 

“  1  died  of  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid: 

But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayed. 

God  and  good  angels  tight  on  Richmond’s  side; 

And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride.” 

The  ghosts  then  vanish  into  tlie  darkness  whence  they  came. 
Richard  awakens  from  a  troubled  dream  and  cries  in  eager  haste, 
“Give  me  another  liorse, —  bind  up  my  wounds.  Have  mercy, 
Jesus  I  Soft :  I  did  but  dream.  ( ),  coward  conscience,  how  dost 
thou  attlict  me  I  Tlie  lights  burn  blue,  —  it  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.  My  conscience 
hath  a  thousand  several  tongues,  and  every  tongue  brings  in  a  sev¬ 
eral  tale,  and  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.  I  shall 
despair.  There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ;  and  if  I  die  no  soul 
shall  pity  me.  Xay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
find  in  myself  no  pity  for  myself.  Methought  the  souls  of  all 
that  I  had  murdered  came  to  my  tent;  and  every  one  did  threat 
tomorrow  vengeanee  on  the  head  of  Kiehayd.”  Such  was  the 
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bloody  Richard’s  awakeuiuj' ;  his  adversary  awoke,  and  when  : 
asked  how  lie  had  slept,  re[)lied,  “  d’he  sweetest  sleeji  and  fairest  ^ 
boding  dreams,  that  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  heail.  Methonght  - 
their  sonls  whose  Ixidies  Richard  murdered  came  to  my  tent  and 
cried.  Victory.  I  promise  yon,  my  heart  is  very  jocund  in  the  - 
remembrance  of  so  fair  a  ilream.”  In  this  hajijiy  state  of  mind  ^ 
Richmond  s[)eaks  to  his  troops  and  bids  them  remember  “  that  (lod  - 
and  oiir  good  cause  tight  upon  our  side  and  the  [irayers  of  holy  P 
saints  and  wronged  souls.”  Richard  has  poor  spirits  and  finds  it  * 
hard  to  speak  words  of  cheer  ;  at  last,  to  put  his  soul  at  ease,  he  = 
bids  “  every  man  unto  his  charge  :  let  not  our  bahbling  dreams  ^ 
affright  our  souls  :  for  conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use.  i 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience  ;  swords  our  law.  March  on,  ^ 
if  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell.”  I 

The  battle  comes  on  and  Richard  is  killed.  Riclimond  is  jiro-  j 
claimed  king.  •*  God  and  your  arms  be  praised,  Richmond  cries,  j 
“ the  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead!  Abade  the  edge  of  } 
traitors,  gracious  Lord,  that  would  deduce  these  bloody  days  again,  j 
and  make  jioor  England  weej)  in  streams  of  blood.  Now  civil  i 
wounds  are  stopped,  peace  lives  again  ;  that  she  may  long  live  ] 
here,  God  sav.  Amen  !  Peace  and  the  right,  well  may  man  and  J 

•/  -  *  jj 

angels  cry,  ‘  (xreat  God  of  Heaven,  say.  Amen  to  all  1  ’  ”  | 


SO.VB  XOTES  UPON  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS. 

KY  AVIM.IAM  A.  MOWKV,  MKMHKK  OK  TIIK  SCIIOOI.  HOAHO. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  have  for  a  long  period 
of  time  maintained  a  well-deserved  re}mtation  throughout 
the  country.'  The  city  has  a  population,  in  round  numbers,  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  sixty  thousand  children  are 
in  her  public  .schools.  The  truant  law  is  so  thoroughly  enforced 
that  but  very  few  children  in  the  city,  of  the  jirojier  age,  do  not 
attend  school  twenty  weeks  in  the  year,  according  to  the  law. 

The  most  thorough  system  of  supervision  is  in  force,  d'he  city 
employs  a  superintendent  and  six  sujiervi.sors,  and  in  addition  * 
each  master  of  a  grammar  .school  exercises  a  direct  supervision 
over  the  schools  of  his  district.  Special  subjects  are  under  the  i 
direction  of  sjiecial  teachers.  'I'he  city  has  a  director  of  | 
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drawing,  five  sjteeial  teachers  of  imisic,  three  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  an  instkuctor  in  military  drill,  teachers  of  sewing,  cook¬ 
ing,  sloyd  work,  etc. 

The  annual  ex{>enditiire  for  all  school  j)ur[)oses,  at  the  luesent 
time  falls  hut  little  short  of  a  sum  larger  than  is 

expended  for  schools  in  any  one  of  thirty  states  in  the  Union. 
This  sum  is  als(>  larger  than  is  expended  for  this  purpose  hy  any 
other  city  in  the  coiintry  except  four,  and  the  amount  per  capita 
is  larger  than  any  one  of  those  four. 

These  schools  ct)ver  all  the  grades,  and  include,  in  addition  to  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  kindergarten,  cooking  schools, 
carpentry  work,  sloyd,  drawing,  and  physical  training.  In  the 
grade  of  high  schools,  the  city  is  particularly  fortunate.  It  has 
ten  distinct  and  separate  high  schools.  'Fhese  include  the  famous 
Boston  Latin  Scliool,  founded  in  lf>3o,  which  lias  prepared  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  for  college,  and  which  has  at  this  time  more 
than  five  hundred  Ixiys  and  young  men  pursuing  its  thorough 
course  of  study  :  the  (lirls’  Latin  School,  where  young  ladies 
obtain  just  as  good  a  preparation  for  college  as  the  young  men  do 
in  their  Latin  school;  the  English  High:  the  (iirls’  High;  and 
the  outlying  high  schools  of  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  Hoxbury, 
Dorchester,  West  Koxhury,  and  Biighton. 

In  these  different  high  schools  there  are  now  nearly  three 
thousand  pupils,  almost  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of 
pupils  in  all  grades,  d'hose  who  are  familiar  with  school  statistics 
will  recognize  here  the  unusually  large  percentage  in  the  high 
school  grade.  This  is  all  the  more  significant,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  high  schools  are  all  of  a  superior  order,  both  in 
their  curi  iculum  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  work. 

The  city  has  already  taken  the  preliminary  measures  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  high  school,  to  be  called  the  .Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  ddiis  new  institution,  when  organized  and  in  operation,  will 
be  a  Manual  Training  school  of  high  grade,  where  young  men  may 
pursue  scientific,  mathematical,  and  literary  studies,  and  at  the 
same  time  devote  a  part  of  the  time  each  day  to  the  important 
training  which  comes  from  wood  work  and  iron  work  with  tools 
and  the  proper  machinery,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  best 
schools  in  the  country  of  this  character  have  been  visited,  and,  it 
18  believed,  that  this  school  when  in  operation,  will  be  an  honor 
to  the  country  and  of  great  service  to  the  city. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Shaw,  a  most  worthy,  benevolent  lady  of  this  city. 
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some  years  ago  deviseH  and  put  in  operation  a  system  of  kinder¬ 
garten  schools,  scattered  throughout  the  city,  i'hese  have  been 
carried  on  year  after  year,  the  whole  expense  being  defrayed  by  I 
Mrs.  Shaw,  until  the  experiment  had  l>een  proved  entirely  success¬ 
ful,  and  of  great  value,  when  the  city  voluntarily  assumed  them, 
and  incorporated  them  into  its  educational  plan  of  public  instruc-  ! 
tion.  [ 

The  subject  of  physical  training  has  received  the  attention  of  \ 
the  school  committee  from  time  to  time  for  many  years.  Nearly  ■ 
two  years  ago  a  very  able  report  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Super-  ^ 
visors  to  the  school  lx)ard  in  which  stroiig  ground  was  taken  in  I 
favor  of  the  Ling  sy'stem.  ’ 

Not  alone  in  this  country',  but  also  in  England,  has  this  sys¬ 
tem  received  the  highest  commendations  from  leading  educators. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  ‘  (^ollege  of  Preceptors  ’  held  in  i 
London,  April  28,  1800,  a  paper  was  read  and  (piite  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  on  “  The  advantages  of  Ling’s  Swedish  sy'stem  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  for  educational  purposes.”  The  lecturer  speaks  of  this  system  t 
as  follows:  “On  careful  investigation  1  have  found  Ling’s  sys-  ^ 
tern  to  be,  in  every  respect,  as  represented  l)y  its  advocates,  (1)  i 
scientific,  (2)  safe,  (8)  sure,  (4)  simple;  and,  as  a  practical  i 
teacher  of  some  years’  experience,  I  maintain  from  personal  obser-  P 
vation  and  exj)eriment,  that  the  whole  of  these  advantages  do  not  | 
present  themselves  in  any  other  existing  system  or  code.”  I 

In  a  report  recently  })resented  to  the  school  board  this  subject  I 
is  set  forth  as  follows  :  “  In  the  y'ear  iH^iO  a  definite  movement  f 

was  made  to  improve  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  schools  | 
‘  Especially  with  reference  to  the  suppression  of  over-tasking  the  | 
brains  of  girls,  and  the  introduction  of  jthysical  training  or  gym-  I 
nasties  as  a  branch  of  school  culture.'  I 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  Sei)tember,  1860,  is  | 
the  following :  “  Under  the  present  conditions  of  city  life,  at  t 

home  and  at  school,  a  child  stands  a  poor  chance  to  enter  upon  | 
the  career  of  life  having  a  good  physical  sy'stem,  a  body  healthy,  I 
strong,  well  formed  and  of  good  size.”  Dr.  Philbrick  in  this  I 
report,  after  discussing  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  proposes  the  I 
following :  “  The  principal  remedy  that  I  would  suggest  is  the  1 

introduction  into  all  grades  of  our  schools  of  a  thorough  system  I 
of  })hysical  training  as  a  part  of  the  school  culture.  Let  a  part  of  | 
the  school  time  of  each  day'  be  devoted  to  the  practise  of  calisthen-  I 
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ic  or  gymnastic  exercises  in  which  every  pupil  should  be  required 
to  participate.  The  exercises  wliich  I  would  recommend  can  be 
practised  without  costly  apparatus  and  without  a  room  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  They  eontain  all  either  sex  needs  for  the  perfect 
development  of  the  hody^  and  are  adapted  to  mixed  schools,  so  that 
both  sexes  can  perform  them  toyether." 

Dr.  Philhrick’s  recommendation  was  referred  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  who  prepared  a  very  able  aiitl  well-considered  report  upon 
the  subject,  which  was  submitted  to  the  school  committee  at  their 
meeting  Dec.  10,  1800,  and  was  i)rinted  with  the  report  of  the 
board  for  1801.  This  report  describes  the  system  of  school  gym¬ 
nastics  invented  by  Professor  Ling  of  Sweden,  and  then  says  : 
“  This  system  of  free  gymnastics  or  calisthenics,  in  a  modified 
form,  it  is  deemed  l)oth  desirable  and  jmicticable  to  introduce  into 
all  our  schools,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  made  an  obliga¬ 
tory  branch  of  education.”  The  report  recommended  that  the 
time  devoted  to  these  exercises  “  shall  not  exceed  half  an  hour 
each  half  day  nor  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  appointment  of  one  teacher,  “a  suitably 
qualified  person  to  aid  and  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  training  of 
their  pupils  in  physical  exercise.” 

This  movement  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Lewis  B. 
Monroe,  wlio  combined  vocal  culture  with  physical,  and  who  per¬ 
formed  most  valuable  services  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  in  his  annual  report  for  1874,  in  speaking  of  the 
services  of  Professor  Monroe  says :  “  His  influence  and  labors 

were  far  more  valuable  and  effective  in  promoting  progress  in 
vocal  culture  and  in  elocution,  than  in  gymnastics  and  phy’-sical 
culture.” 

Dr.  Philbrick  further  says,  “  The  all  important  point  has  been 
gained  of  securing  a  general  recognition  of  gymnastics  as  a  branch 
of  school  culture.  It  remains  to  be  fully  provided  for  and 
developed.”  It  is  interesting  also  for  us  to  observe  the  effect 
made  upon  Dr.  Philbrick’s  mind  by  witnessing  the  methods, 
means,  and  results  of  gymnastic  training  in  European  schools. 
He  says  in  the  report  hist  referred  to,  “  1  am  more  than  ever 
anxious  that  it  should  receive  greater  attention  in  America.”  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  city  of  Vienna  “  110  special  teachers  of  this 
branch  were  employed,”  and  that  •*  every  modern  school-house  has 
Its  gymnasium,  and  every  school  one  or  more  gymnastic  teachers.” 

It  may  be  interesting  and  possibly  of  service  to  us  to  inquire 
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why  the  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  schools  of  Boston  at 
that  time  did  not  produce  more  satisfactory  and  moie  permanent 
results.  Kvery  one  familiar  with  innovations  in  school  matters 
must  know  how  dillicult  it  is  to  make  a  permanent  introduction 
of  some  new  thing,  especially  one  which  reejuires  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  teacher  in  the  city.  All  advanced 
movements  are  slow.  Permanent  improvements  are  reached  only 
with  much  difficulty.  But,  beyond  these  causes,  it  should  be 
observed  that  but  one  special  teacher  was  ai)pointed  to  introduce 
this  great  improvement  in  the  schools,  and  that  he  was  a  man 
thoroughly  competent  and  accomplished  in  vocal  culture  and  the 
art  of  elocution,  in  which  subject  he  was  better  ([ualitied  to  give 
instruction,  and  had  by  far  a  greater  interest  than  in  the  matter 
of  physical  training. 

Just  a  year  ago  a  new  committee  was  added  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  school  lx)ard,  called  “•The  C’ommittee  on  Physi¬ 
cal  Training.’'  This  committee  made  a  report  to  the  board  last 
June,  from  which  the  alK)ve  extracts  have  been  taken,  and  in 
which  they  recommended  the  passage  of  the  following  order :  — 

'"‘•OrdereiU  hhat  the  Bing  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gym¬ 
nastics  be  introduced  into  all  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  ” 

This  order  was  adopted  l)y  the  board,  and  the  committee  were 
directed  to  select  and  recommend  to  the  lM)ard  a  suitable  person 
as  director  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and 
to  name,  as  might  be  thought  desirable,  one  or  more  assistants. 
In  pursuance  of  these  directions  the  committee  in  November 
last  nominated  for  the  position  of  director  of  physical  train¬ 
ing,  Prof.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Ph.  I).,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected.  No  more  suitable 
selection  could  have  been  made. 

Dr.  Hartwell  has  exhausted  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  upon  this  subject,  examining  with  care  the  special  methods 
through  which  those  two  ancient  civilizations  attained  such 
marked  success  in  physical  development ;  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  growth  of  po])ular  interest  in  this  subject  in 
Germany,  France,  and  (ireat  Britain,  and  has  studied  particularly 
the  Swedish  system,  as  developed  by  Dr.  Ling,  and  improved 
since  his  day.  Whatever  Dr.  Hartwell  has  written  and  published 
upon  this  subject  bas  attracted  the  attention  of  educational  think¬ 
ers  everywhere.  His  utterances  have  been  made  after  thorough 
investigation,  and  his  conclusions  show  a  philoso})hical  mind  and 
accurate  judgment. 
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He  accepted  the  position  and  entered  upon  his  duties  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  This  action  of  the  school  hoard  has  met  with  the  cordial 
approval  and  support  of  not  only  the  school  board  of  Hoston,  but 
equally  of  the  school  ollicers.  teachers,  and  citizens  generally. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  this  movement,  like  that  of 
the  kindergarten  schools,  had  its  origin  in  the  liberality  and 
breadth  of  mind  of  another  Boston  woman.  Mrs.  Mary  Hemin¬ 
way,  so  widely  and  favorably  know  n  for  her  many  large-hearted 
benevolent  movements  in  educational  matters  both  North  and 
South,  long  ago  w^as  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  greater  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid,  by  the  people  of  our  country,  especially  in  behalf 
of  the  j»u})ils  in  the  schools,  to  proper  physical  development  and 
healthful  conditions,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  schools  and  the  proper  normal  development  of  the  race. 
She,  therefore,  established  a  gymnasium  in  Boston,  now  located 
in  the  Paine  Memorial  Building  on  Appleton  street,  called  the 
“Boston  Normal  School  of  (xymnastics,”  of  which  Dr.  C.  J.  Ene- 
buske  is  now  director,  and  during  the  school  year  beginning  wdth 
September,  1889,  she  offered  to  instruct  free  one  hundred  teachers 
from  the  public  schools  of  Boston  in  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system 
of  educational  gymnastics.  Volunteers  at  once  fdled  the  number 
to  overflowing.  Among  them  were  many  of  our  strongest  and 
best  masters  of  the  schools.  The  work  proved  very  satisfactory, 
and  by  permission  of  the  school  board  soon  found  its  way  into  the 
school-rooms.  It  therefore  has  come  to  j)ass  that  before  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  system  by  the  board  for  aU  the  nehooh  of  all 
grades,  it  was  put  to  a  practical  tes.t  in  nearly  or  (juite  one-third 
of  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  success  of  the  movement  and  its 
promises  for  good  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Mrs.  Heminway. 
This  system  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  known  in  this  country,  and 
not  yet  in  so  extended  use  as  the  German  system,  which  is  widely 
practised  in  the  gymnasiums  of  the  Turners'  societies,  but  it  is 
evidently  rapidly  winning  its  way  as  the  best  adapted  in  all 
respects  for  school  })urposes. 

A  well-known  master  of  one  of  our  best  Grammar  schools,  who 
has  used  the  system  for  a  year  and  a  half,  writes  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  this  system  :  — 

“  I  like  the  Swedish,  or  Ling,  system  of  gymnastics  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons :  — 

“1st.  It  is  a  ayntern  fully  elal)orated  and  tested  by  more  than 
half  a  century.  2d.  It  is  admirably  progressive,  both  as  regards 
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the  ‘  day’s  order  ’  and  the  needs  of  the  various  grades  from  the 
lowest  primary  to  the  high  school.  8d.  It  is  evidently  designed 
to  make  healthy  children,  and  not  to  train  athletes.  4th.  It  is 
well  calculated  to  aid  in  discipline,  since  words  of  command  take 
the  place  of  music.  5th.  It  gives  opportunity,  thus,  for  the 
teacher  to  make  suggestions,  and  to  give  individual  instruction. 
6th.  It  devotes  so  much  attention  to  the  standing  position  and 
carriage  of  the  pupils.  7th.  The  exercises  are  selected  for  bene¬ 
ficial  ends,  and  not  simply  because  they  are  prettif.  8th.  There 
is  great  freedom  from  liability  to  produce  injurious  effects.  9th. 
It  is  cheap,  since  no  apparatus  is  essential,  for  a  time,  at  least. 
10th.  There  is  such  an  infinite  variety  of  exercises  that  pupils 
do  not  tire  of  them.  Permit  me  to  add,  that,  after  watching  the 
working  of  the  system  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  I  am 
delighted  with  it,  and  wish  it  might  be  adopted  an  it  is.  I 
would  not  make  any  attempt,  at  present,  at  least,  to  American¬ 
ize  it.” 

This  adoption  of  the  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics 
and  the  election  of  Dr.  Hartwell  as  director  of  physical  training 
will  mark  an  im{)ortant  epoch  in  the  upward  progress  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  schools,  and  the  results  of  this  movement  will  l)e  looked  for 
with  interest  all  over  the  country. 


TO  G.  F.  M. 

Iowa  College,  1X64 — 1890. 

BY  GEOHGE  M.  WHICHEK,  LAWKENCEVILLE,  N.  .1. 

“Endurance  and  true  valor  thou  mayest  learn 
From  me  ;  from  others  must  thou  learn  success.” 
Thus  ill  despair  the  noblest  manliness 
Pure-hearted  Virgil  knew.  But  thou  dost  turn 
Undaunted  from  thy  longer  toil  to  earn 
Far  happier  meed  :  what  triumph  can  more  bless 
Than  nobly  to  endure  life’s  bitter  stress 
And  victory  in  the  very  strife  discern? 

Amid  the  coward  doubts  and  paltering  fears. 

That  numb  our  spirits  with  a  fatal  blight, 

O.  teach  us  by  those  consecrated  3*ears, 

By  that  unclouded  trust  in  virtue’s  might. 

How  sure  his  triumph  in  Heaven’s  eye  appears — 
How  he  has  won, — whose  strife  is  for  the  right. 
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ONE  of  the  best  of  the  new  educational  “  notions  ”  is  the  “  Parents’ 
Meeting”  connected  with  the  Working  Woman’s  School,  in 
New  York.  This  organization  we  understand  to  be  a  school  of  the 
broad  industrial  sort,  as  its  title  would  indicate.  Once  a  month  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  are  invited  to  meet  the  teachers  of  the  school 
“to  discuss  methods  of  instruction,  gain  an  insight  into  the  plans  of 
the  workers,  and  help  carry  them  out.”  The  general  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  bring  the  parents  of  these  children  and  youth  into  vital 
communication  with  the  management  of  the  school,  and  thus  reinforce 
this  body  by  the  experience  and  judgment  of  their  home  life.  It  is 
a  marvel  that  this  most  sensible,  even  essential  condition  of  good  school 
keeping  has  not  become  one  of  the  recognized  features  of  common 
school  administration.  If  the  “  New  Education  ”  means  anything,  its 
central  idea  is  the  adjustment  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  school  to  those  that  characterize  a  good  family.  The  mother- 
idea  is  the  germ  of  the  Kindergarten  and  all  superior  primary  school 
j  work;  and  the  chief  difterence  between  the  old  and  new  educational 
dispensation  is  the  natural  and  beautiful  way  in  which  the  transition 
from  the  home  to  the  school  life  is  now  accomplished.  But,  strange 
to  say,  even  the  well-to-do  and  intelligent  parents  of  our  American 
communities,  as  a  rule,  are  in  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the  way  in 
which  their  children  are  handled  by  the  skilled  teachers  who  work  and 
are  responsible  for  the  new  style  of  school  training.  How  many  even 
of  the  newspaper,  clerical,  parlor  and  political  critics  of  the  people’s 
school,  not  to  say  the  educational  “  reformers”  of  the  day, —  would  be 
able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  one  day’s  work  in  an  ordinary 
graded  public  school  ?  Hence  the  ease  with  which  the  community  can 
be  blown  up  to  a  white  heat,  or  sent  off  “kiting”  by  any  magnetic 
crank  or  brilliant  theorist  in  education,  and  the  most  useful  class  of 
society,  the  superior  teachers,  be  held  under  a  constant  fire  of  unjust, 
and  often  malignant  criticism.  Nobody  seems  to  be  to  blame  for  this 
estrangement,  which  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  of  our  new  life,  and  the  mania  for  specialization  which  is  shutting 
us  all  up,  each  in  his  separate  cell.  The  way  out  is  for  the  more 
thoughtful  women  of  the  country,  under  a  simple  organization,  to  put 
themselves  in  friendly  unofficial  communication  with  the  teachers  of 
the  children,  according  to  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  “  Parents’ 
Meeting”  of  the  Working  Woman’s  School  referred  to. 
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ADISTIXCjUISHED  and  popular  clergyman  of  Boston  is  I 
reported  as  recently  making  the  declaration,  in  a  lecture  to  I 
young  people,  in  substance,  that;  —  “The  state  has  no  more  right  to 
teach  Latin  to  a  boy  than  to  give  him  a  bicycle.”  The  speaker  might 
reasonably  be  called  to  estimate  tbe  money  value,  and,  as  a  clergvman, 
the  spiritual  gain  to  the  city  of  Boston  from  its  Boys’  Latin  School. 
The  fathers  evidently  saw  a  little  deeper  into  the  millstone  than  the  j 
modern  advocates  of  the  out-and-out  “secular”  and  “practical"  | 
scheme  of  public  education.  The  point  on  which  this  controversy  j 
turns  is  not,  whether  there  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  classics  j 
in  the  higher  grade  of  the  common  school ;  but,  rather,  on  a  question  j 
of  the  right  of  the  state  to  aid  in  developing  good  citizenship  in  the  = 
child  and  youth.  According  to  the  ultra  “secular”  and  “practical”  j 
idea,  reduced  to  its  fundamentals,  the  state ;  in  the  last  resort  the  ! 
supreme  power  in  our  life;  the  undisputed  arbiter  in  the  industrial,  j 
personal  and  social  sphere;  the  only  power  on  earth  that  decides  how  ! 
the  new-born  child  shall  be  a  legitimate  person,  under  what  conditions  j 
he  shall  live,  and  what  may  be  the  public  necessity  that  he  should  die;  ? 
is  only  a  little  “  limited  ”  machine,  with  no  concern  for  the  higher  f 
nature  on  whose  culture  all  civilization  depends,  d'he  great  men  who  | 
founded  the  Latin  school,  and  the  American  educational  public  that  f 
now  so  wisely  supports  the  free  secondary  and  higher  education, — and  I 
does  not  intend  to  be  “bulldozed  ”  out  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  the  I 
moral  instruction  and  discipline  of  its  youth  either  by  Robert  G.  Inger-  j 
soli  or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  —  holds,  that,  while  the  great  mass  of  chil-  j 
dren  have  only  time  for  a  good  elementary  course,  with  proper  atten-  I 
tion  to  moral  and  judicious  industrial  training,  there  is,  here,  as  every-  | 
where,  an  upper  storv.  It  holds  that  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  I 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ele-  j 
•mentary  school  as  the  head  bears  to  the  body.  It  is  the  fitly  educated  ' 
.jiud  trained  minority,  everywhere,  that  steers  the  ship  of  state  and  pre- 1 
vents  the  ignorant  and  half-educated  masses,  under  the  lead  of  the  I 
“  secular  ”  and  “  practical  ”  pilot,  from  running  the  ship  aground  and  f 
tricking  the  republic.  In  the  past  and  at  present  the  classic  languages  | 
have  been  tbe  representatives  of  that  culture  which  lifts  man  out  of  the  ‘ 
present,  and  makes  the  citizen  more  than  a  voting  and  working  animal  j 
If  riding  on  a  bicycle  will  do  for  the  Boston  boy  of  the  present  what  ^ 
the  Latin  school  has  done  for  the  “old  school  boys”  of  the  past;  — [ 
then  let  the  city  invest  in  the  new  gospel  of  assisted  locomotion.  Itis  j 
not  the  agency  ,  but  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  support  of  upper-story  | 
education  by  tbe  state  that  is  important,  and  when  Massachusetts,  or  any  | 
sister  commonwealth,  decides  for  this  ultra  “  secular ’’and  “  practical  • 
notion,  a  new  and  “  cold  day  ”  will  have  dawned  in  its  history.  | 
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IN  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  at  Athens,  Georgia,  the  South 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  celebrated  educators ;  the  church  one  of 
its  most  cultured  and  saintly  clergymen  ;  and  society  a  singularly  mod¬ 
est  and  lovable  genlleman.  Years  ago,  we  remember  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  himself  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Americans  of  the  past  generation,  over  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  friend.  Doctor  Lipscomb.  One  of  the  best  remembered 
episodes  in  our  Southern  experience,  is  a  delightful  week,  at  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  (ieorgia  —  in  daily  communication  with  this 
extraordinary  man.  In  a 'long  life  he  had  held  almost  every  position 
of  first  rate  importance  in  Southern  education  ;  and,  at  his  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  was  doing  the  work  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
State  University,  Lecturer  at  the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  and  general, 
spiritual  and  mental  bishop  of  souls  in  the  city  of  his  residence.  It 
was  a  significant  illustration  of  the  beautiful  blending  of  the  gentleman 
and  scholar  “  of  the  old  school  ”  with  the  broader-minded  and  more 
hopeful  and  progressive  educational  and  religious  leader  of  tbe  present. 
Such  men  and  women  are  the  most  valuable  people  in  our  American 
life;  and  the  departure  of  one  of  them  is  like  a  call  to  every  aspiring 
youth,  in  some  honest  and  consecrated  way,  to  help  fill  the  gap  and 
carry  forward  the  highest  work  now  done  in  the  Republic. 

TWO  of  the  most  important  pamphlets  of  the  season  are:  —  “  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Training  Conv'ention,”  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton  a  year  ago,  and  the  “  Report  of  the  Single  Tax  Discussion,”  at  the 
Social  Science  meeting  in  Saratoga,  last  summer.  In  these  moderate¬ 
sized  publications  can  be  found,  briefly  and  accurately  stated  by  their 
most  conspicuous  advocates,  the  most  prominent  theories  and  most 
valuable  results  of  experiment  concerning  these  deeply  interesting 
themes.  At  both  these  meetings.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  was  present:  presiding  over  one  and 
presenting  an  important  paper  at  the  other.  In  his  opening  address  at 
the  Physical  Training  Convention,  he  touched  the  core  of  this  great 
and  confused  “  gymnastic  ”  controversy  by  the  simple  statement  of  the 
relation  between  the  discipline  of  man  as  a  muscular  animal  and  the 
unconscious  activity  of  the  vital  forces,  wherein  is  involved  the  mystery 
of  the  union  between  the  spiritual  and  physical  life.  Herein,  w'ould 
seem  to  be,  tbe  point  to  be  guarded  in  the  new  American  craze  for  the 
Swedish  and  German  school  gymnastics.  In  the  hands  of  the  one-idea 
physical  professor,  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  a  crop  of  continental 
European  soldiers  and  peasant  women.  In  the  Single-Tax  discussion 
Professor  Atkinson,  at  imminent  risk  of  unpopularity,  “  spoke  out  in 
meeting  ”  and  told  the  bottom  truth  concerning  the  so-called  uprising 
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of  Labor  against  Capital ;  —  first,  that  wealth,  in  our  country,  is  not 
hostile  to  general  prosperity  ;  —  second,  that  never  were  the  conditions 
of  pecuniary  success  and  material  comfort  open  to  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  community  as  in  the  United  States  today  ; —  and,  third,  that 
the  secret  of  “  Agricultural  Depression”  is  in  the  ignorance  of  great 
multitudes  of  the  farmers  of  the  inevitable  changes  and  relations  of 
their  profession.  In  other  words;  —  as  the  world  is  now  going  on, 
intelligent  labor  is  the  only  sort  that  can  succeed  ;  and  every  organiza¬ 
tion,  however  pretentious  and  threatening,  baseil  upon  the  right  of  an 
ignorant  laborer  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  a  skilled  workman,  is  only 
a  variation  of  mob-law,  which  w’ill  inevitably  fail  for  lack  of  brains 
and  intelligent  purpose. 


THE  NATURAL  METHOD''  FOR  FOREIGN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES. 

BY  ELLETTA  M.  SMITH,  BOSTON. 

IN  the  November  number  of  Education  there  appeared  an  article 
upon  “The  ‘Natural  Method’  for  Foreign  Languages.”  While 
it  is  natural  that  a  teacher  of  the  subject  should  have  better  judgment 
upon  the  matter  than  one  quite  outside  of  the  profession,  it  may  never¬ 
theless  not  be  amiss  for  one  who  has  given  that  same  method  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  as  a  student  to  say  a  w'ord  upon  it.  It  may  be  true  that 
children  can  be  taught  to  speak  a  foreign  language  by  means  of  the 
conversational  method  ;  but  I  feel  entirely  satisfied  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  that  students  beginning  the  study  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  High  school  can  almost  never  learn  to  speak  any  for¬ 
eign  language  fluently,  or  even  tolerably.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
discipline  of  the  mind  resulting  from  the  study  under  this  method ;  but 
it  is  slight,  and  I  believe  the  time  can  be  much  better  employed  by 
reading  the  classics  than  by  learning  to  speak  a  few  fragmentary  sen¬ 
tences  which  mean  nothing  at  all.  To  be  sure,  I  can  still  say,  “  Wie 
befinden  Sie  sich,”  “  Guten  Abend,”  “  Au  revoir,”  “  Comment  Vous 
portez  vous,”  and  the  like  ;  but  for  myself,  I  should  consider  that  I  had 
gotten  far  more  worth  out  of  the  time  and  strength  I  gave  to  the  study 
if  I  had  spent  the  time  in  reading  some  of  the  rich  literature  of  the 
German  and  French  languages. 

The  writer  of  the  article  mentioned  says:  “  W’hen  the  ‘Natural 
Method  ’  has  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  there 
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is  no  question  as  to  its  success.”  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  the  best 
of  native  teachers,  and  I  have  taken  both  private  lessons  and  class  les¬ 
sons.  I  would  think  the  failure  due  to  my  own  stupidity  entirely  were 
it  not  that  I  have  never  seen  it  succeed  in  the  scores  of  other  cases 
where  I  have  observed  the  results  of  the  method.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  strength,  an  absolute  failure  in  its  results.  Were 
our  students  all  able  to  go  abroad  for  several  years,  they  might  learn  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  fairly  well ;  but  how  many  of  our  students  go 
abroad,  or  will  ever  go  abroad  ?  Hardly  one  in  a  thousand.  And  if 
they  did,  they  would  soon  lose  the  accomplishment  on  returning  home 
for  want  of  opportunity  to  practice  it.  I  know  personally  one  of  the 
best  Modern  Language  students  in  this  country.  He  was  for  a  time 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  one  of  our  first  colleges,  and  is  now 
constantly  engaged  in  work  on  French  and  German  texts.  He  lived 
abroad  three  or  four  years,  could  speak  German  fluently,  and  French 
as  well  as  one  whose  mother  tongue  is  English  could  ever  be  expected 
to  speak  it ;  and  he  tells  me  that  he  is  now  quite  unable  to  speak  French 
to  any  extent  and  is  fast  losing  his  power  to  use  his  German,  because 
he  has  no  opportunity  to  practise  it.  What  good  is  it  for  our  students 
to  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  a  language  and  then  lose  it  through  dis¬ 
use? 

We  are  used  to  fads  in  these  days :  there  was,  for  instance,  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  spelling-book  a  few  years  ago,  but  to  which  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  educational  circles  is  certainly  returning ;  and  then  there  was 
the  extreme  from  purely  technical  grammar  to  language  lessons  pure 
and  simple,  to  be  followed  by  the  present  “  split  the  diflerence”  move¬ 
ment.  So  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  value  in  the 
“Natural  Method”  because  it  has  been  generally  advocated  for  a  few 
years.  The  backward  movement  in  this,  too,  has  already  set  in. 
Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  address  before 
the  last  Modern  Language  Association,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  set  forth 
clearly  the  difficulties  and  failure  of  the  method  ;  and  if  he,  a  leader 
among  Modern  Language  teachers,  has  set  his  face  against  it,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  return  to  the  old  grammar 
and  dictionary  methods,  with  perhaps  a  greater  effort  than  has  ever  been 
made  before  to  the  early  reading  of  literature,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
first  object  in  studying  a  foreign  language.^ 

I  offer  these  suggestions  simply  because  I  feel  that  I  have  wasted 
much  valuable  time,  and  have  seen  others  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
I  hope  this  protest  against  the  method  will  help  to  make  teachers  see 
their  mistake. 

'The  address  referred  to  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
«»n  doubtless  be  had  by  writing  that  firm. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

University  Settlement  in  East  London.  —  The  most  remarkable 
educational  movement  of  our  day  is  University  extension  in  England. 
This  is  a  systematized  endeavor  to  extend  the  means  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  humbler  classes,  but  it  is  also  vastly  more.  The  movement 
purposes  nothing  less  than  bringing  the  highest  order  of  intelligence  to 
bear  upon  the  social  and  civil  problems  of  overcrowded  and  degraded 
city  districts.  The  representative  centre  of  this  branch  of  the  work  is 
the  East  London  settlement,  Toynbee  Hall.  Here,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Barnett,  a  band  of  university  men 
take  up  their  residence  with  a  view'  to  engaging  in  w'hatever  work 
ofters  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  their  neighbors.  The  basis 
of  membership  is  formed  on  no  narrow  lines.  Churchmen,  Non¬ 
conformists,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  unsectarians  have  all  been 
represented.  The  hall  is  not  intended  to  increase  any  party,  or  to 
bring  honor  to  anybody,  but  to  serve  humanity  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  Here  has  been  exemplified  the  great  truth  that  the  diHusion  of 
knowledge  is  the  most  essential  and  the  readiest  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  a  community.  After  eight  years’  experience  the  coun¬ 
cil  are  led  to  say :  “  It  was  not  to  teach,  but  to  help  our  immediate 
neighbors,  and  to  learn  how  the  necessities  of  East  London  could  be 
met,  that  our  earliest  “settlers”  established  themselves  at  Toynbee 
Hall,  and  each  new'  comer  still  needs  to  enter  upon  his  residence  in 
that  spirit.  Nevertheless,  the  knowledge,  the  ideas,  and  the  principles, 
w'hich  they  have  acquired  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere,  the  added 
experience  which  the  older  residents  can  contribute  after  some  years 
of  life  in  East  London  —  these,  in  the  en<l,  prove  to  be  the  most 
directly  valuable  possession  which  they  can  share.”  .  .  “  We  have 

devoted  so  much  of  our  time  and  energy  to  education  because  it  is 
education  that  is  required  from  us.” 

A  very  important  part  of  this  educational  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
interests  of  elementary  school  teachers  and  vouths  who  have  left  day 
school.  Reading  classes,  clubs  and  conferences  for  laboring  men  are 
also  important  features.  The  Thursday  smoking  conferences  have 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  week’s  programme.  Political  and  social 
problems  are  the  staple  matter  of  these  meetings.  During  the  last 
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winter  the  question  of  Tracies  Unionism  and  Strikes  was  at  the  front, 
a  conference  on  the  “  Utility  of  Strikes”  attracting  great  attention. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  annual  report  is  that 
relating  to  the  “  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund.”  During  the  past 
summer  20,772  children  were  sent  for  a  fortnight’s  revel  in  the  country. 
Language  can  hardly  express  the  wonderful  eflect  of  this  momentary 
experience  of  natural  and  healthful  life  upon  these  denizens  of  crowded 
and  often  miserable  tenements. 

The  great  economy  with  which  the  atlairs  of  the  hall  are  managed 
is  indicated  by  tbe  fact  that  all  the  public  work  is  carried  on  at  an 
annual  expense  to  the  subscribers  not  exceeding  $6,C)CX3. 

Irregularity  of  School  Attendance  in  England.  —  By  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Acts,  school  attendance  in  England  is  made  compulsory  from  the 
age  of  five  to  fourteen,  but  until  the  present  year,  exemption  was 
allowed  for  all  over  ten  years  of  age  who  had  passed  the  fourth  stand¬ 
ard.  The  Code  for  1S90  fixes  twelve  years,  and  the  sixth  standard  for 
exemption. 

The  execution  of  the  compulsory  clauses  is  left  entirely  to  school 
managers.  Attention  has  recently  been  directed  in  various  ways  to  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  law  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance.  The 
executive  of  the  “  National  I  nion  of  Elementary  I'eachers,”  is  making 
inquiries  on  the  subject  all  over  the  country  with  a  view  to  issuing  an 
exhaustive  report  to  Parliament.  In  London,  the  evils  of  irregularity 
have  become  alarming.  For  two  3’ears,  a  committee  of  the  Board 
have  been  considering  the  by-laws  on  the  subject ;  so  far  without  prac¬ 
tical  results.  The  Board  employs  a  bod}’  of  zealous  and  efficient  vis¬ 
itors,  but  leaves  them  little  time  for  looking  up  absentees.  In 
Liverpool,  one  set  of  visitors  is  employed  for  that  purpose ;  in  Man¬ 
chester  also,  the  duties  of  the  visitors  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  much 
time  for  this  important  work.  In  London,  the  appointment  of  a  special 
magistrate  to  hear  school  board  cases,  is  urged.  Mr.  Diggle,  the 
chairman  of  the  London  Board,  is  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

Free  Schools.  —  The  movement  towards  free  schools  is  becoming 
irresistible.  The  Church  of  England  following  the  example  of  the 
Primate,  is  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  and  one  Diocesan  Conference 
after  another  is  passing  votes  in  favor  of  it. 

Higher  Education  for  Women.  —  The  London  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  authority  for  the  following  statement :  — 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Cambridge  University  Tripos  Examination 
to  women  in  1881,  the  totals  of  women  graduates  have  been  —  In  the 
Mathematical  Tripos,  8  wranglers,  49  senior  uptimes,  37  junior 
optimes.  In  the  classical  'I'ripos,  8  first,  39  second,  41  third  class. 
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In  the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  21  first,  34  second,  17  third  class.  For 
the  London  B.  A.  during  the  same  period,  132  women  have  passed  in 
the  first  division,  72  in  the  second ;  for  the  London  B.  Sc.,  9  have 
passed  in  the  first,  and  26  in  the  second  division. 

FRANCE. 

Salaries  in  Paris.  —  The  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  Paris 
range  as  follows  :  — 

Head  teachers,  $965,  rising  to  $1,351,  by  an  increase  of  $95  everj' 
five  years. 


Classes 

5  th. 

4th. 

3rd. 

2nd. 

I  St. 

Ordinary  teachers. 

$347 

$405 

$463 

$521 

$579 

Assistant  “ 

212 

250 

308 

366 

405 

The  hours  per  week  for  ordinary  teachers  are  fixed  at  a  minimum  of 
fourteen,  and  a  maximum  of  sixteen.  For  each  hour  overtime,  teach¬ 
ers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty-seven  dollars  per  year.  No  one  can  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  class  before  he  has  been  three  years  in  the  class 
immediately  below  it. 

Official  Posts  for  Women.  — Candidates  have  been  invited  to  apply 
for  the  first  post  of  inspectors  of  elementary  schools  to  be  created  in 
the  district  of  Toulouse. 


GERMANY. 

The  School  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Berlin.,  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Dr.  Edward  Sachan,  is  designed  princi¬ 
pally  to  train  interpreters  for  the  Eastern  service,  though  all  classes  of 
students  are  admitted.  The  final  examinations  are  open,  not  only  to 
students  of  the  school,  but  to  all  candidates  who  have  studied  in  any 
one  of  the  German  Universities.  The  school  is  now  in  its  third  year 
and  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  students.  The  first 
examinations  were  held  in  August  last.  Three  employees  in  banks 
passed  the  examination  in  Chinese  successfully,  and  have  gone  to  China 
in  the  service  of  the  (ierman  Oriental  Bank  (Deutsche  Ostasiatische 
Bank).  Another  bank  clerk  has  received  the  diploma  for  “  souha^li,” 
i.  e.,  the  language  of  the  African  coast,  and  has  gone  to  Zanzibar. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Lorenzo  de  Stein,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  German  Economists.  Doctor  Stein  had  occupied  the  chair  of 
social  and  political  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Vienna  for  more 
than  thirty  years;  was  foreign  correspondent  of  the  French  Institute, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  new  school  of  National  Economy. 
He  was  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  a  writer  of  distinction.  He  had  reached 
his  sixty-sixth  year. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Public  Instruction. — Like  the  diHerent  states  of  North  America, 
the  different  cantons  of  the  Swiss  republic  do  not  make  the  same  sacri¬ 
fices  for  their  schools,  although  they  are  under  the  same  scholastic  code. 
It  is  very  much  a  question  of  money.  In  the  canton  of  Schmytz,  each 
child  costs  the  exchequer  two  dollars,  in  Zurich,  twelve  dollars,  and  in 
BAle,  fourteen  dollars  yearly.  Bale  takes  the  first  place  in  education 
among  the  Swiss  cantons.  Its  school-rate  is  perhaps  higher  than  that 
of  anv  part  of  the  world.  The  74,000  inhabitants  spend  on  lower  and 
higher  education,  $347,400  a  year,  or  the  half  of  the  annual  revenue. 
There  are  no  private  schools  in  the  town.  The  course  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  is  obligatory  for  both  sexes.  There  are  four 
boys’  schools  and  four  girls’  schools.  At  the  primary  schools,  the 
hours  of  teaching  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  per  week  ;  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  from  twenty-six  to  thirty.  There  is  one  technical  school 
with  610  pupils,  and  an  art  school  with  144  pupils.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  the  different  schools  is  1 1,310,  hut  they  are  not  all  from  the 
town.  A  great  number  come  from  (iermany,  and  some  from  the 
neighboring  cantons.  Instruction  in  all  the  schools  at  Ihile  except  the 
University,  \'s  gratuitous  for  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  as  well 
as  for  those  of  strangers.  Since  18S8,  the  canton  pays  for  books  and 
drawing  materials.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  very  good.  They 
are  regulated  by  the  hours  of  work,  as  well  as  by  the  usual  standards 
of  capacity  and  age.  As  teachers  grow  older,  they  have  the  right  of 
diminishing  their  weeklv  hours  without  reduction  of  salarv. 

A.  T.  S. 


BlBLlOGRAPJir  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  TURE  UPON  ED  UCA  T/ON. 


The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Anthropologie  und  Geschiclite.  Lud¬ 
wig  Wilser.  AuHland.,  No.  41!.  “  Hy 

«xaminiition  and  «‘oiii|)arisoii  of  many 
tnenilters  «*f  tlie  Kiiiop«>aii  nations  of 
culture,  anthropology  has  sliown  that 
these  differences  iiave  arisen  from 
mixing,  with  more  or  less  foreign  ele¬ 
ments,  an  originally  single  race,  which 
must  he  regarded  as  the  real  carrier 
of  culture.” 

Census,  The  United  Slates.  Nature. 
Nov.  27.  On  comparing  the  decades 
Aince  1800,  the  increase  of  the  last  is 


seen  to  be  very  much  less  than  in  any 
preceding,  except  the  war-decade.  A 
blunder  here  would  be  a  serious  loss 
to  statistical  science,  since,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison,  every  census  in 
the  world  would  he  thrown  out. 

Chaucer's  Prologue.  Cyril  Ran- 
some.  Mnnnillan's.  Sow.  “Chaucer's 
devotion  of  his  powers  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  contemporary  society  is  so 
exceptional  that  it  may  be  taken  as  one 
of  the  highest  proofs  of  his  genius.” 
“Stories  have  everywhere  been  popu- 
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larand  their aettiiiKonly  iscliaraeteris-  | 
tic  of  the  iiatiou  which  produces  them.  | 
The  thousand  and  one  tdes  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  centre  round  the  indo-  | 
lent,  dreamy  life  of  the  harem;  the  j 
hundred  stories  of  Boccaccio  are  told  ; 
in  the  idle  seltishness  of  a  garden  ! 
where  seven  young  women  and  three  | 
young  men  have  retired  to  escape  | 
from  the  plague ;  Chaucer  alone  gives  : 
his  story-tellers  something  to  do  and  ! 
somew  here  to  g(».”  ! 

('ouriers  of  the  .\ir.  Cornhill.  No-  i 
vember.  Contains  many  interesting 
items  about  fast  birds.  “  All  birds  of 
great  and  sustained  powers  of  Hight 
have  one  well-marked  characteristic, 
—  they  have  lotig  wings  with  sharply 
pointed  ends." 

Criminals,  The  reformation  of.  11. 
II.  Hart.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October. 
The  w  riter  asserts  that  nearly  every 
man  has  at  some  time  committed  an 
act  that  on  a  strict  construction  of  the 
law  would  be  recognized  by  the  courts 
as  a  crime;  for  example,  robbing  an 
orchard,  mailing  written  matter  with 
a  newspaper,  making  returns  to  the 
assessor  contrary  t<)  the  facts.  “  You 
who  have  had  such  experiences  are 
living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the 
reformation  of  criminals  is  a  possi¬ 
bility. —  Five  criminals  are  reformed 
outside  prison  walls  for  every  one 
reformed  in  prison.  —  Punishment 
makes  the  criminal  feel  that,  having 
served  his  time,  he  has  discharged  his 
debt  to  society.”  The  young  critni- 
nal  should  be  put  into  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  hands,  where  he  is  to  be 
converted  b}’  education. 

Cyprus  after  twelve  years  of  British 
Rule.  H.  II.  I.ang.  Macmillan' n, 
vetnber.  He  show  s  that  Cyprus,  after 
coming  frotn  under  the  least  civilized 
power  in  Kurope.  has  not  improved  iu 
a  material  way,  and  he  calls  upon 
England  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  it. 

Dead,  The  disposal  of  the.  Benja¬ 
min  Taylor.  Scottish  Revieic,  Octo¬ 
ber.  A  collection  of  many  interesting 
customs  of  difi'erent  times  and  peoples, 
and  comment  on  the  debt  of  histori¬ 
cal  knowledge  to  the  endeavors  of 
past  nations  to  perpetuate  the  tnem- 
ory  of  the  dead. 

kdiication.  1/ e.  dans  le  premier 
age.  A.  de  Verdilhac.  lievue  Suisse, 
October.  Education  begins  as  ao«»ti 
as  habit  begins,  iu  the  first  day  «)f 
life.  If  you  begin  early  enough,  you 
can  make  what  associations  you  wish 
to  between  things  and  feelitigs  in  the 


mind  of  the  child.  “  The  supreme 
importance  of  the  education  given  in 
the  first  three  years,  the  period  usu¬ 
ally  left  to  the  care  of  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  atid  capricious  tninds.” 

Erziehung  und  Hildutigswesen. 
Deutsche  Literatnrzeitung,  Nov.  22. 
Review  of  eleven  German  works  on  the 
curriculum  of  the  "  (jymnasien,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  hS90.  The  most  general 
demand  is  for  less  of  classical  studies 
and  more  of  modern  languages,  his¬ 
tory,  and  science. 

European  History,  Studies  in.  ,1.  I. 
von  Dollinger.  Academy,  Nov.  22. 
Reviewed  by  Arthur  Galton.  ‘‘These 
essays  are  written  by  the  most  theo¬ 
logical  of  historians  and  the  most  his¬ 
torical  of  divines;  it  is  also  the  singu¬ 
lar  privilege  of  their  author  to  exhibit 
imtst  of  the  virtues  and  none  of  the 
vices  of  either  calling.” 

Folk-lore,  The  collection  of.  Miss 
C.  Burne.  Folk-lore,  September.  To 
be  noticed  in  collecting:  (1)  geograph¬ 
ical  limits  of  the  tales  and  customs; 

(2)  infiuence  of  folk-lore  on  history: 

(3)  infiuence  of  history  on  folk-lore; 

(4)  personal  benefit  to  the  studetit  in 
the  study  of  the  people  themselves. 

Formative  Influences.  Archdeacon 
F.  W.  Farrar.  Foritni,  December.  A 
mother  whose  temper  he  never  knew 
to  he  disturbed;  one  of  the  great 
English  public  schools,  where  for 
seven  years  he  heard  the  voices  of  the 
mountains  and  the  sea;  tio  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  get  at  circulating  libraries  and 
no  newspaper  but  a  weekly;  many 
great  preachers,  especially  F.  1).  Mau¬ 
rice. 

France  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Rural  life  in.  Madame  .lames  Darms- 
tetter.  hortniyhtly,  November. 

Girl  Graduate,  The.  \V.  Gallatly. 
National  7iVpj>»r,  October.  The  records 
of  University  of  Londoti  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Universities  show  that,  in  all 
departments,  the  average  of  women 
is  below  that  of  men. 

Greek  world  under  Rotnan  sw’ay. 
The.  .J.  I*.  Mahafi'y.  Academy,  Nov. 
29.  Reviewed  by  F.  T.  Richards. 
"  The  cleverness  of  the  genuine  Greek, 
the  difterent  cleverness  of  the  Oriental 
w  ho  had  learned  to  talk  Greek,  found 
a  butt  as  well  as  a  victim  in  the  thick¬ 
er-headed  Roman.  'I’he  Greeks  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  satisfied  with  them¬ 
selves  and  with  a  position  of  affairs 
which,  if  it  <lid  not  give  them  liberty, 
gave  them  a  world-wide  opening  for 
their  wits.  —  Asia  and  .\lexandria  had 
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long  been  the  meltiug-pots  in  which 
Mediterranean  races  were  fused  and  i 
glazed  with  a  Greek  glaze. — Still,  con¬ 
quered  or  free,  Greeks  or  Greekllngs, 
the  people  a Ifected  Koine  herself  in  in-  i 
numerable  ways;  from  that  city,  on  ' 
the  other  hand,  Greeks  learned  but  ! 
little.” 

Homeric  Study,  Landmarks  of.  VV. 
E.  Gladstone.  Athena'tnn.,  Nov.  29. 
Keview.  A  sharp  criticism  of  the  . 
author's  disregard  of  all  historical  and 
archaiological  evidence  not  in  support 
of  his  own  preconceived  theories  that 
the  same  person  wrote  both  the  Iliad  ; 
and  Odyssey,  that  the  Trojans  wor-  ' 
8hip|)ed  powers  of  nature  while  the  j 
Greeks  worshipped  persons,  and  that 
the  I’luenicians  played  a  great  part  in 
the  formation  of  Greek  nationality. 

Microscopic  Labourers  and  how  , 
they  serve  us.  K.  F.  Frankland.  ! 
English  Illustratnl  Magazine.  No  vein-  i 
ber.  On  yeast  and  other  micro-organ¬ 
isms. 

Naturwissenschaft  und  bildende 
Kunst.  E.  du  Bois-Keymond.  Deutsche 
Rundschau.  November.  Oration  at 
the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
[..eibnitz,  recounting  the  many  and 
manifold  set  vices  of  natural  science  to 
plastic  art,  and  criticising  Kuskin’s 
warning  against  anatomy.  | 

North  Hole,  Towards  the.  Fridtjof  | 
Nansen.  Longman's.  November.  The  ' 
author  is  to  lead  the  Norwegian  Polar 
expedition.  “  The  question  ‘  Of  what 
use  is  a  polar  expedition?'  is  almost 
equivalent  to  the  ciuestion  ‘  Of  what 
use  is  the  advancement  of  knowl-  . 
edge?"'  After  a  sketch  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  routes  followed  by  preceding 
expeditions,  he  gives  reasons  for  be-  i 
lieving  in  the  existence  of  a  current,  ' 
which  would  carry  him  to  the  pole.  | 
“The  principal  thing  is  to  get  the  ! 
unknown  polar  regions  explored.” 

Religion,  Dr.  Martineau  on  Author¬ 
ity  in.  London  Quarterly  Revietc.  Oc-  ! 
tober.  Dr.  .M.  holds  that  no  amount  ' 
of  historical  evidence  could  prove  phe-  i 
Qomeual  supernaturalism,  while  his  ' 
reviewer  is  just  as  sure  that  no  lack 


of  historical  evidence  could  disprove 
it. 

Science,  The  Friends  and  Foes  of. 
J.  A.  Zahn.  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  Review.  October.  Arguea 
that  the  Renaissance  of  learning  was 
hindered  rather  than  helped  by  the 
Reformation  of  religion. 

Statistics,  The  Study  of.  M.  G. 
Miilhall.  Contemporary.  October.  On 
the  many  departments  of  know  ledge, 
which  otter  opport unites  for  this 
method  and  which  need  it  to  reach 
dettnite  and  concentrated  informa¬ 
tion. 

■  Tin-plate,  Manufacture  of.  F.  L. 
(iarrison.  Journal  of  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute.  December. 

Weather  study.  The  progress  of. 
H.  Harries,  yational  Review.  Septem¬ 
ber.  “  Fntil  within  sixty  years,  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  was  known  of  the 
causes  of  atmospheric  changes  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  them.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  the  subject  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals  who  worked 
independently  of  each  other,  but 
whose  discoveries  led  eventually  to^ 
the  ollicial  recognition  of  meteorolog¬ 
ical  study  as  a  national  Institution.” 

W«)man.  —  La  missione  sociale  del¬ 
la  donna  e  la  funzione  legislativa. 
D'Aguanno  Guiseppe.  Rivista  dijilos- 
ojia  scientifica.  September.  “  Igm>- 
rance  has  always  been  the  cause  (*f 
miseries,  and  the  ignorant  woman 
cannot  teach  her  sons  what  she  her¬ 
self  does  not  know,  but  will  turn  theta 
away  from  a  normal  education,  mak¬ 
ing  them  superstitious  and  averse  to 
all  study.  In  addition  to  the  more 
elementary  ideas,  common  to  both 
sexes,  she  ought,  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  age,  to  know  without  puerile 
concealment,  the  nature  and  peculiar 
function  of  her  sex.  Her  education 
should  develope  her  grace,  without 
increasing  her  weakness ;  it  should  put 
an  end  to  those  natural  tendencies  of 
woman  to  cocpietry  and  dissimula¬ 
tion.  From  the  beginning  her  educa¬ 
tion  should  turn  especially  on  morals, 
hygiene,  and  household  economy.” 

J.  P. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Worthington  Co,  of  New  York,  publish  dollar  editions  of  a  large  number  of 
standard  books.  Among  these  is  LliCibE,  that  rich,  sensuous  poem  in  which 
a  woman’s  heart  is  open  to  the  reader's  inspection  as  perhaps  no  man  in  this 
century  has  opened  it.  Owen  Meredith  is  a  lordly  master  of  verse  as  well  as 
a  titled  lord.  Another  volume  of  their  “  Harvard  edition  ”  Is  called  A  Noble 
Sacrifice,  by  Doctor  Kaphml.  It  is  a  stilted  but  interesting  German  love 
story.  The  leading  characters,  Baron  Werdenfels  and  Annie  Hertenstein  are 
well  drawn,  although  the  language  is  far  from  natural.  After  flood  and  fire, 
much  hatred,  gloom  and  variance,  they  are  happily  wed  and  win  the  love  of 
their  peasantry. 

“  An  Easy  Method  for  Beginners  in  Latin  ”  is  a  capital  book  for  young 
students,  by  Prof.  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Brown  University.  It 
will  indeed  prove  “  a  practical  guide  for  the  pupil  in  the  work  of  reading, 
writing  and  speaking  Latin,"  and  combines  Latin  exercises,  reader,  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  grammar  for  the  beginner.  The  method  adopted  is  progressive  and 
comparative.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  a  good  vocabulary,  and  to  showing 
how  closely  our  lantruage  is  related  to  the  Latin.  The  book  is  well  made  and 
illustrated  with  four  full-page  colored  plates  and  many  authentic  engravings 
of  classical  subjects.  Doctor  Harkness’  fame  is  long  and  well  established. 
This  book  will,  however,  add  new  laurels.  Published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York.  Price.  31.20, 

“Handbook  of  Historic  Schools  of  Painting,"  by  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt, 
instructor  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  Schoid.  This  little  book  is  packed 
full  of  information  about  Greek  and  Boman  artists;  the  Florentine,  Homan, 
Venetian  and  other  Italian  schools;  the  Flemish,  Germati,  Dutch.  Spatiish, 
French,  English  and  Atnerican  schools.  In  this  book  we  get  bird's-eye 
glimpses  of  all  art  and  artists  of  note.  It  is  a  valuable  compendium  on  this 
subject.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Thine  NOT  Mine  is  a  boy's  story,  by  Dr.  William  Everett.  It  was  written 
last  year  while  the  author  was  suft'ering  from  la  grippe,  and  is  a  sequel  to 
“  Changing  Base."  which  was  written  a  score  of  years  ago.  The  object  of  the 
book  is  to  teach  boys,  “  the  peculiar  repulsiveness  of  the  selfish,  or  rather  self¬ 
concentrated  temper.”  He  speaks  out  of  a  large  experience  in  dealing  with 
boys  who  have  had  their  own  way  altogether  too  much.  This  book  might, 
however,  have  been  made  much  better;  it  lacks  fire.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston.  Price,  31.25. 

The  Century  Dictionary,  VoL,  IV.  — M.  to  P.  Over  1200  large  pages. 
Price  310.00  a  vol. ;  six  volumes  in  all.  Published  by  the  Century  Company, 
N.  Y.  The  October  number  of  Education  had  an  extended  notice  of  this 
great  work.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  article,  and  would 
add  that  the  entire  work  will  be  completed  and  published  during  the  present 
year. 
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We  have  read  witli  great  delight  the  rich  and  full  Lifkof  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  as  compiled  from  her  letters  and  journals  by  her  son,  Charles  Edward 
Stowe.  This  remarkable  woman  was  born  on  the  14th  of  June,  1811,  at  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.,  and  was  the  sixth  child  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  famous  divine. 
She  was  a  remarkable  child  and  wrote  an  essay  at  twelve  years  of  age  which 
showed  the  possession  of  rare  gifts.  Her  sister  Catherine  exerted  a  wonderful 
influence  over  the  growing  girl.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age  Harriet  married 
Prof.  Calvin  Stowe,  but  poverty  was  their  lot  for  the  next  sixteen  years.  She 
reared  children  and  wrote  articles  and  was  weighed  down  with  burdens. 
Finally,  out  of  her  great  love  for  the  oppressed  slaves  and  for  her  country,  she 
wrote  “  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,”  and  suddenly  became  famous.  Its  success  was 
immediate  and  very  great  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Her  after  life  has  been 
a  notable  one.  She  has  numbered  a  large  circle  of  eminent  and  titled  persons 
among  her  correspondents  and  friends.  She  did  more  probably  than  any  one 
else  to  mould  and  fuse  public  opinion  at  the  North  against  the  cruelties  of 
slavery  and  to  secure  its  final  overthrow.  Her  cup  has  been  bitter-sweet.  The 
loss  of  her  noble  son  Henry,  by  drowning,  was  a  fearful  blow,  and  years  later 
another  son,  Fred,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg, 
went  to  California  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  On  the  other  hand 
troops  of  friends  and  fame  and  fortune  have  sweetened  her  life.  Now  she 
stands  by  the  River's  brink  ready  to  go  over  when  the  summons  comes.  Mil¬ 
lions  will  mourn  her  death.  This  thick,  well-made  volume  serves  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  her  difficulties,  trials,  burdens,  great  abilities  and  successes.  It 
deserves  and  doubtless  will  receive  a  wide  reading.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  only  by  subscription. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  brings  out  a  unique  calendar  for 
1891  entitled.  Three  Blind  Mice.  The  author  is  an  invalid  lady,  Mrs.  B.  W. 
Barker.  She  has  certainly  shown  much  ingenuity  in  the  way  these  three  re¬ 
markable  mice  are  set  forth,  month  by  month,  in  the  drollest  attitudes.  We 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  “see  how  they  run,”  and  the  awful  catas¬ 
trophe  which  befell  the  one  that  got  too  near  to  the  farmer’s  wife.  The  blind 
mice's  musical  performances  are  comical.  It  is  a  neat  calendar  and  the  price 
is  low,  only  50  cents.  The  same  publisher  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  first  of  a 
series  of  school  room  pictures  called,  “Two  Hopeless  Cases.”  The  old  Ger¬ 
man  teacher  has  surprised  two  of  his  lads,  one  smoking  his  long  pipe  and  the 
other  practising  on  his  fiddle,  while  a  third  boy  is  trying  to  study.  It  is  well 
worth  the  twenty-five  cents. 

An  Adirondack  Cabin  Is  a  capital  family  story  by  that  charming  writer, 
Margaret  Sidney.  The  author  of  “Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew” 
is  sure  to  interest  the  little  folks  in  any  book  from  her  gifted  pen.  But  when 
the  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Adirondacks  where  she  has  passed  two  seasons  and 
the  best  of  illustrations  accompany  the  text,  every  privileged  boy  or  girl  who 
gets  this  book  is  sure  of  a  treat.  What  a  character  the  little  Duke  is!  And 
what  an  excellent  big  brother  is  Travers.  Who  could  have  a  better  uncle  than 
their  uncle  Joe,  or  a  more  sensible  woman  to  look  after  them  than  Miss  Brett. 
And  how  naturally  is  the  wooing  of  these  two  consummated.  All  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  well  drawn;  Clcily,  Tom,  Lily,  Biny,  Maura,  Silvy  and  all.  Those 
were  indeed  for  them  “Idyllic  days  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness.”  This  most 
readable  book  is  published  by  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston.  Price  $2.25. 
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The  same  firm  publish  Dr.  LeBaron  and  his  Daughters,  by  Jane  G.  Aus¬ 
tin.  The  author,  whose  “Nameless  Nobleman"  has  attracted  much  attention, 
treats  her  present  theme  cnn-amore.  She  deals  with  one  of  the  honored  names 
of  old  Plymouth  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Around  the  professional  and 
domestic  life  of  this  skilful  physician  she  has  woven  a  tale  of  uncommon  inter¬ 
est.  The  local  coloring  is  excellent.  We  are  placed  at  once  in  the  midst  of  the 
old  conditions  of  Pilgrim  life.  The  worthy  citi/.ens  live  and  act  in  our  pres¬ 
ence.  The  doctor  is  a  kindlj',  learned  man  of  no  small  importance  in  the 
ancient  town.  His  daughters  are  fine  girls  and  their  deeds  and  love  aftairs  give 
a  rich  flavor  and  warm  interest  to  the  book.  It  will  be  read  with  special  de¬ 
light  by  all  who  bear  the  T.e Baron  name. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  January  comes  full  freighted  with  many  excel¬ 
lent  things  both  in  text  and  illustration.  Two  important  articles  are  “Fer¬ 
nand  KhnopttV’  by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow,  and  “The  Walls  of  Stamboul,"  by 
Tristram  Ellis. 

D.  Lothrop  Company  have  just  published  the  first  number  of  Best 
Things.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  the  best  being  a  Southern  story, 
“  Lucy  Pervear,"  by  Margaret  Sidney.  Francis  Doane  &  Co.,  of  IIG  State 
etreet,  Boston,  publish  a  ver}-  pretty  little  calendar.  The  .Sunday  School 
Primary  Teacher's  Manual,  by  Louise  Ordway  Tead,  is  a  compact  and  well 
printed  pamphlet  of  eighty-three  pages,  published  by  the  ('ongregational  S.  S. 
&  Publishing  Society,  Boston.  Price,  J.o  cents. 

A  most  convenient,  valuable,  and  unique  business  table  or  desk  calendar,  for 
1891,  is  the  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  and  Stand,  issued  bj’  the  Pope  Mfg., 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  Calendar  proper  is  in  the  form  of  a  pad  of  366 
leaves,  each  54  x  23  in.,  one  for  each  day  of  the  year,  to  be  torn  oft’  daily.  By 
an  ingenious  device,  the  leaves  tear  oft'  independently,  leaving  no  stub.  The 
portable  stand,  which  holds  the  pad,  contains  pen  rack  and  pencil. holder,  and 
is  made  of  solid  wood,  brass  mounted.  Upon  each  slip  appear  apt  quotations 
pertaining  to  cycling  from  leading  pul)licatioiis  and  prominent  writers. 

The  Century  Magazine  has  no  superior.  Its  articles  and  illustrations  are 
all  that  the  brain  of  man,  and  art  in  its  present  development  can  achieve.  The 
bound  volume,  from  May  to  October  inclusive,  is  a  royal  book  full  of  fat  things. 
Here  is  the  last  half  of  “Friend  Olivia,"  by  Amelia  E.  Barr,  and  the  Closing 
portion  of  Joseph  Jeft’erson’s  exceedingly  interesting  Autobiography.  Among 
the  other  valuable  articles  are :  “The  Women  of  the  French  .Salons,"  by  Amelia 
Gere  Mason,  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  portraits;  “An  .Artist's  Letters 
from  Japan,"  by  John  La  Farge;  and  “Italian  Old  Masters."  Then  there  are 
complete  stories  by  ,Iohn  Elliott  Curran,  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Annie  Page,  Arlo  Bates,  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  Octave  Thanet  and  others ;  practical  papers  upon  astronomy  ath¬ 
letics,  social  problems, travel,  etc.;  biographical  papers  on  “Nathaniel  Bacon,” 
by  Edward  Eggleston;  “Two  Views  of  Marie  Bashkirtseft’;"  “An  Anecdote  of 
Admiral  F'arragut;"  “Memoranda  on  the  Life  of  Lincoln,’’  (by  various 
writers;)  “Theodore  O'Hara,'’  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson;  “Albert  Pinkham 
Ryder,”  by  Henry  Eckford;  “Three  Papers  on  George  Washington,  Relics, 
Pictures,  etc.,"  by  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Edmund  Law'  Rogers  and  others;  also 
*‘A  Yankee  in  Andersonville,"  by  'I'.  H.  Mann;  “A  Hard  Road  to  Travel  Out 
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of  Dixie,’’  by  W.  11.  Shelton,  and  poems  by  Kiebard  Henry  Stoddard,  John 
Vance  Cheney,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  John  Hay,  Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Edith  M.  Thomas  aud  Walt  Whittnan.  Published 
by  the  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

P.  Tekknti  Afui  Heal'ton  Timouvemenos.  Text  with  stage  directions, 
by  John  C.  Kolfe,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  sight  reading.  P.  Teuenti  Afhi  Phormio.  Text,  with 
stage  directions,  by  Frank  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  Latin  in  Har¬ 
vard  University,  prepared  for  use  in  «ight  reading.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Paper,  pp.  66.  30  cents  each.  These  two  plays  have  been  edited  after 

the  same  general  plan  as  Mr.  Preble’s  Adelphoe.  There  are  no  notes  critical  or 
explanatory,  but  the  arguments  preceeding  each  scene  and  the  stage  direc¬ 
tions,  in  English,  serve  as  sutlicient  commentarv.  A  table  of  meters  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  each.  All  else  the  teacher  must  supply.  They  are  intended  for  use 
in  sight  reading  in  class,  and  are  prepared  for  that  purpose  exclusively. 

I).  Lothrop  Company,  Boston,  publish  three  delightful  little  holiday  books: 
Babyi.and,  compiled  by  the  editors  of  Wide  Awake,  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
wee  tots  with  its  short,  nice  stories  aud  pictures  of  dogs,  cats,  birds,  sheep, 
flowers,  dolls,  etc.  Price,  75  cents.  Goody  .Santa  Claus  is  the  story  of 
Santa  Claus’  wife,  —  and  a  good  old  lady  she  is  indeed  —  most  charmingly 
done  in  rhyme,  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates.  'I'his  is  one  of  the  best  Christmas 
booklets  both  in  text  and  illustration  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  New 
Year’s  Peace  is  a  dainty  booklet,  filled  with  twenty  thoughtful  poems  by 
Ernest  Warburton  Shurtleff.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  these  chaste,  religious 
poems  which  take  almost  too  solemn  a  view  of  life  for  the  Christmas  time. 
The  booklet  is  fittingly  illustrated. 

Harder’s  Sixth  Header,  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  editor  of  “Harper’s 
Headers.’’  British  authors.  New  York;  American  Book  Co.  Pp.  510,  90 
cents,  is  an  attractive  and  excellent  book  which  will  do  much  to  aid  in  restor¬ 
ing  oral  reading  to  its  old  place  of  honor  in  the  programmes  of  the  upper 
grades  of  schools.  It  is  made  on  a  right  plan  and  the  jilan  is  well  carried  out. 
The  first  object  is  to  provide  a  good  reader,  and  in  doing  this,  and  in  order  to 
do  it  many  other  good  ends  are  secured.  The  selections  have  a  distinct  liter¬ 
ary  quality;  they  represent  the  great  authors  of  prose  and  verse  in  England; 
they  have  connection  and  seciuence  without  sacrifice  of  diversity  and  variety; 
they  have  immediate  human  interest  and  educating  power.  The  notes  show 
careful  and  judicious  editing  and  the  indexes  are  excellent. 

Greek  for  Bec.ixxers.  A  companion  to  the  Hadiey-Allen  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar;  an  introduction  to  either  Coy’s  First  Greek  Header,  or  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon,  by  Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A.,  i)rofes8or  of  Greek  in  Phiilip’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Andover.  New  York ;  American  Book  Company.  Pp.,  XVI.  152.  §1.00. 
This  work  is  more  elaborate  and  more  complete  than  most  first  books  of  Greek. 
It  assumes  that  the  student  has  learned  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  his  previous  study  of  English  and  Latin.  It  is  so  philosophical  and 
so  carefully  graded  that  it  is  not  too  difficult  for  beginners.  The  early  vo¬ 
cabularies  are  restricted  to  words  familiar  to  every  intelligent  boy  in  their 
English  and  Latin  congeners.  Interest  is  sustained  by  frequent  glimpses  of 
the  wide  fields  of  advanced  Greek  Study,  and  the  boy  wlio  masters  this  book 
will  not  be  content  till  he  reaches  them.  Previous  editions,  known  as  “Coy’s 
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Mayor,”  were  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  author’s  long  experience  in  fitting 
large  classes  in  Greek  for  our  best  colleges,  and  this  new  and  improved  edition 
is  the  result  of  a  careful  revision  and  the  addition  of  much  approved  new 
material. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  just  issued  an  Edition  de 
Luxe  of  Goodyear’s  History  of  Art,  which  work  is  considered  by  most 
critics  to  be  the  best  of  the  smaller  Histories  of  Art  published.  The  book  is 
bound  in  rich  red  cloth,  white  and  gold  sides  and  back,  ornamented  with 
designs  selected  from  art  subjects,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  and  put  up  in  a  neat 
box.  It  contains  314  illustrations  in  color,  is  replete  with  numerous  text- 
cuts,  is  printed  from  the  clearest  of  type,  and  in  this  form  makes  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  gift  books  of  the  year.  Send  for  specimen  pages 
to  the  publishers. 

A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  have  Just  published  an  English  translation  of  de  Alarcon’s 
popular  Spanish  romance  entitled  “  The  Strange  Friend  of  Tito  Gil.” 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  publish  in  their  “Ele¬ 
mentary  Science  Manuals,”  a  valuable  little  book  on  Practical,  Plane  ani> 
Solid  Geometry,  including  graphic  arithmetic,  by  G.  H.  Morris.  The 
special  features  of  this  work  are  the  grouping  together  of  similar  problems,, 
the  diagrams  being  made  to  face  the  text,  also  the  numerous  notes,  the  very 
large  number  of  examples  worked  out,  and  the  copious  number  of  exercises 
appended.  The  author  “  who  has  had  much  practical  experience  in  teaching 
the  subject  ”  urges  students  to  work  out  these  examples  and  certainly  they 
will  find  it  a  profitable  exercise.  Those  interested  in  Geometry  cannot  afford 
to  let  this  book  pass  without  examination.  Price,  80  cents. 

In  Scripture  Lands  is  the  modest  title  of  a  book  of  commanding  interest 
by  Edward  L.  Wilson.  The  author,  a  conscientious  and  skilful  photographer,, 
left  this  country  .some  years  ago  determined  to  see  and  obtain  more  correct 
views  of  the  historic  and  sacred  places  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  surrounding 
countries.  He  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  pictures  which  he 
secured  far  surpass  any  previously  obtained.  In  an  extremely'  interesting  ser¬ 
ies  of  articles  in  the  Century,  many  of  these  appeared  as  illustrative  of  his 
text.  They  dealt  especially  with  the  death  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  great  Mummy 
“  find”  of  1881 ;  Sinai  and  the  Wilderness ;  a  visit  to  Petra;  and  a  multitude  of 
interesting  views  about  Kadesh,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Samaria,  the  Villages  of  Galilee,  Tyre,  Sidon,  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon  and 
Damascus.  The  text  is  very  fresh.  Interesting  and  instructive,  but  the  pictor¬ 
ial  value  of  the  book  is  far  greater.  The  Khuzneh  and  its  gorge,  occupied  by 
the  picturesque  but  hostile  Bedouins,  the  temple  of  the  urn,  and  the  altar  of 
Baal  furnish  striking  examples  of  Mr.  Wilson's  skill  as  a  photographer;  and  in 
the  next  chapter,  “A  Search  for  Kadesh,”  and  the  picture  of  “A  Modern  Hagar” 
with  her  two  children,  is  very  effective.  As  we  read  these  pages  and  look  on. 
these  views  we  gain  new,  vivid  and  correct  ideas  as  to  the  peoples  and  lands 
over  which  the  spell  of  Scripture  story  rests.  We  avoid  the  heat  and  fatigues 
of  travel.  Quietly,  and  without  danger,  we  enter  the  gates  of  Petra,  or  look 
on  the  faces  of  dead  Pharoahs,  or  gain  the  summit  of  lias  es  Sufsafah  and  gaze 
from  the  “Mount  of  God  and  of  Moses”  down  upon  the  plain  of  Er  Ihiha, 
where  the  Isrealites  waited  to  hear  the  commands  of  God.  This  is  a  noble 
volume  and  deserves  careful  study.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,. 
New  York.  Price,  ^.60. 
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